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SECRETS LET OUT OF THE SENATE CHAMBER. 


We have had our attention called 
to “A Letter of Senalor Drake, of 
Missouri, to Senator Johnson, of Ma- 
ryland,” which so evidently discloses 
the revolutionary determination of 
the Moxgrel party in Congress, that 
we have resolved to make it the sub- 
ject of an article. The letter is a 
reply to a pamphlet written by Se- 
nator Johnson, against the recon- 
struction acts of Congress. It is 
dated at Washington, and is evi- 
dently intended to be the ablest and 
most exhaustive defence which can 
be made of those acts. We shall 
regard it not as the mere letter of 
an individual, but as the voice of 
the Senate in its own defence, and 
as fully revealing the length and 
breadth of the revolution undertak- 
en by that body. The monstrous 
fallacies and delusions it contains 
are enough to startle and shock 
every intelligent man ; and yet they 
are the only logical basis of the 


whole system of the Lincoln admin- 
istration, and of the legislation of 
the present Mongrel Congress. We 
certainly can be no longer surprised 
at the stupidity and hkarbarism of 
these Congressional acts, when we 
learn that the majority of the Se- 
nate entertained such views as ara 
expressed in the following extract = 

** For, observe, sir, that in either case it 
is a union of people and not of corporate 
bodies, whether States or counties. The 
corporate capacity is the mere shell ; the 
people are the kernel. And herein is the 
point of difference between us. From the 
general tenor of your argument, I suppose 
you to consider the Union a mere confede~ 
racy of States, :s corporate bodies ; but I 
hold it to be no such confederacy, but a 
real, actual, complete commingling and co- 
alescence of the people. You consider, I 
take it, that the Union dates from the 
adoption of the Constitution ; I muintain, 
and challenge refutation, that the Union 
existed not only before the Constitution— 
else why should that instrument declare 
itself to have been made ‘“‘in order to torm 
a more perfect union ?”—but before the Con- 
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federation, and, moreover, before the De- 
elaration of Independence. Go to history, 
and you will see it was so,” 


We are aware that the idea that 
the Union antidates the Declaration 
of Independence, or something like 
it, was affirmed by Mr. Lincoln, but 
it was not conceivable that any man 
could seriously entertain such a pro- 
position meaning the Union or Fe- 
deral Government now in existence. 
As separate colonies of Great Bri- 
tain, there was certainly no union 
between them. They had each a 
different form of government, and 
were no more united to each other 
than they were to France or Spain. 
When these separate colonies were 
compelled to fight for their common 
rights, against a common foe, they 
combined their strength, but not 
with a view to any permanent poli- 
tical union with each other. A Con- 
gress of these colonies, which met 
the year before the date of the De- 
claration of Independence, on ap- 
plication of the colony of New 
Hampshire, recommended the call 
of a full representation of all the 
colonies, to “establish such a gov- 
ernment as they thought proper, to 
continue during the dispute with Great 
Britain.” (Sec. 1, Journ., 206-15.) 
Nothing was contemplated but a 
simple defensive alliance. The roy- 
al government came to an end in 
South Carolina in September, 1775; 
and in the following March, 1776, 
the people of that colony formed a 
constitution which all officers were 
sworn to support, “till an accommo- 
dation with Great Britain, or they 
should be released from its obliga- 
tions by the legislative authority of the 
colony.” On the 24th of June, 1776, 
the Congress declared by resolution 
“that all allegiance was due to the 


(March, 
several colonies, and the further ad- 


herence to the king was treason 
against the colony.” (2 Journ.,217-18. ) 

In the same month the colony of 
Virginia adopted a constitution of 
its own, declaring that “no power 
separate from, or independent of that 
of Virginia, ought to be established 
within the limits thereof.” (1 Journ., 
260.) The same month, New Jersey 
also adopted a constitution of its 
own, to become void on a reconci- 
liation with Great Britain. 

On the 19th of the same month, 
deputies from the cities and coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania expressed their 
willingness to concur in a vote of 
the Congress, declaring the wniled 
colonies free and independent Sta/es ; 
“ provided, the forming of the govern- 


ment, and regulating the internal 


police of the colony be forever re- 
served to the people of the colony.” 
There is no end to the proof of this 
description to show that at the date 
of the Declaration of Independence 
no such general union or govern- 
ment as is claimed by this Sena‘o- 
rial letter was in existence. Nor did 
the Declaration of Independence es- 
tablish any such union or govern- 
ment. The instrument itself is proof 
of that. The only idea of union 
embraced in it is that of declaring 
their separate or “several” rights. 
It declares that “ these united colonies 
are free, and of right ought to be free 
and independent States,” not one 
State, or one government, or one 
people, but thirteen independent S'ates. 
The idea that the absolution of these 
thirteen separate colonies from all 
allegiance to Great Britain, consoli- 
dated them into one indivisible po- 
litical mass, was never so much as 
dreamed of by the colonies. They 
all regarded themselves as distinct 
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and separate sovereignties, and such 
they were pronounced by an unbro- 
ken chain of decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, from the organization 
of the Government down to the me- 
lancholy date of Lincoln’s election. 

* The several States, from the time 
when they declared themselves in- 
dependent, were entitled to all the 
rights and powers of sovereign 
States.” (See case of Coxe v. Mcll- 
vain. ) “ There was no territory with- 
in the United States that was claim- 

ed in any other right than that of 
some one of the Confederated 
States.” “Hach declared itself so- 
vereign and independent, according 
to the limits of their territory.’ 

Such has been the uniform declara- 
tion of the Supreme Court. In Oc- 
tober, 1776, Congress ordered that 
every officer should swear that “I 
do acknowledge the Thirteen United 
States of America, namely, New 
Hampshire, &c., (naming all the 
thirteen colonies,) to be free, inde- 
pendent, and sovereign States.” (2 
Journ., 400.) So when the treaty of 
peace was signed with Great Britain, 
each colony was especially named 
as a separate and independent par- 
ty to it. There was no such corpo- 
rate or civic body in existence as the 
American Government, or as a Gene- 
ral Government over all the States, 
of any description. There were 
thirteen distinct, separate, and in- 
dependent governments, having no 
other relation to each other but that 
of a simple defensive alliance. It 
was called “a confederation.” That 
was the name they gave it, notwith- 
standing this Senatorial letter denies 
any such thingy as a confederation ; 
and the second article of this con- 
federation, or union, declares that 
“each S:ate retains its sovereignty, 
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freedom, and independence, juris- 
diction and right, which is not by 
this confederation expressly delegated 
to the United States in Congress as- 
sembled.” Now, in the face of all 
these proofs, behold the senseless 
and shameless jargon of the Rump 
Senate, declaring that there is “no 
confederation, but a real, actual, 
complete commingling and coales- 
cence of the people!” We need no 
other proof than the Articles of 
Confederation that the Union which 
“existed before the Constitution” 
was a “confederation” in w ich there 
was no “commingling of the peo- 
ple” into a consolidated governme at, 
but that, on the contrary, each State 
retains tts sovereignty, freedom and 
independence.” Aad the objects of 
this confederation or union are 
clearly stated in the Third Article, 
thus: “The said States hereby se- 
verally enter into a firm league of 
friendship with each other for their 
common defense, the security of 
their liberties, and their mutual and 
general welfare.” 

Now this is so plain, that a way- 
faring man, though a fool, unless he 
is a member of Congress, need not 
err therein. The Union was a “con- 
federation,” and instead of being de- 
signed to consolidate the people of 
all the States into one political mass, 
was intended to do just the reverse, 
viz., to preserve the sovereignty, 
freedom, and general welfare of the 
several States. And the purpose of 
the present Constitution was “to 
form a more perfect union, and to 
provide for the common defense.” 
There was no proposition to aiter 
the confederate nature of the Union. 
No such proposition would have 
been entertained for a sincle mo- 
ment by any State. A resolution to 
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form “a national government” was 
promptly voted d»wn by the Con- 
vention. A union of States, and a 
consolidation of States are very dif- 
ferent things. The present Consti- 
tution was framed by a convention 
of sovereign States, and in adopt- 
ing it, each State acted as a single 
sovereign power. The object of the 
States in adopting it was not to 
strip themselves of their sovereign- 
ty and independence, but rather the 
“ general defense” of that sovereign- 
ty. Thus, an early declaration of 
the Supreme Court was that: “The 
several States are still foreign to 
each other for all but federal pur- 
poses.” (6Cranch, 136, to 2 Peters, 
59, 1.) “Their position as a single 
unconnected sovereign power, before 
and without any federation between 
them, is an incontrovertible conse- 
quence.” (Baldwin, 83.) The Con- 
stitution is a cession of jurisdiction, 
or grant of powers, not from one 
people, but from “ the several States,” 
acting as separate sovereign commu- 
nities. All of the States, for a long- 
er or shorter time, debated whether 
they would adopt it or not, and it 
was binding on no State not adopt- 
ing it. This fact alone would prove 
the instrument to be the creature of 
States, and not of such a conglome- 
ration as the Senatorial letter calls 
a “complete commingling and co- 
alescence of the people.” In the 
case of McCulloch v. Maryland, the 
language of the Supreme Court was: 
“No political dreamer was ever wild 
enough to think of breaking down 
the lines which separate the States, 
and of confounding the American 
people into one common mass. Of 
consequence, when they act, they 
act in their States.” (4 Wheaton, 


403.) But this was written a good 
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while ago. Now the Senate of the 
United States is of such a pestifer- 
ous den of “ dreamers,” traitors, and 
revolutionists as never had existence 
in this country until the election of 
a mountebank “rail-splitter” to the. 
high office of President. That hour 
of irrepressible humiliation seems 
to have brought with it an era of 
violence and stupidity which has 
left even the once most honorable 
Senate quite as destitute of brains 
as it is of patriotism. What would 
have been the horror of the wise 
men who framed this government, 
if they could have foreseen a time 
when a document would be sent 
forth from the Senate chamber of 
the United States denying that the 
Union is a confederation of equal, 
sovereign, and independent States? 
Could they have imagined that such 
a time would ever come, this Union 
would never have existed. No State 
adopted the Constitution until it 
had perfectly assured itself on this 
subject. Hamilton, in a paper writ- 
ten expressly to induce his State to 
adopt the Constitution, said : 


‘“‘Tt may safely be received as an axiom 
in our political system, that the State gov- 
ernment will, in all possible contingencies, 
afford complete security against invasions 
of the public liberty by the nationa! au- 
thority. Projects of usurpation cannot be 
masked under pretenses so likely to escape 
the penetration of select bodies of men, 
as the people at large. The Legislatures 
(of the States) will have better means of 
information. They can discover the dan- 
ger ata distance ; and possessing all the 
organs of civil power, they can at once 
adopt a regular plan of opposition, in 
which they can combine all the resources 
of the community. . They can readily com- 
municate with each other in the different 
States, and unite their common forces for 
the protection of their common liberty. 
* * When will the time arrive that the 
Federal Government can raise and main- 
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tain an army capable of erecting a despot- 
ism over the great body of the people of 
an immense empire, who are in a situation, 
through the medium of their State Govern- 
ments, to take measures for their own defence, 
with all the celerity, regularity, and syslem 
of independent nations? The apprehension 
may be considered a disease, for which 
there can be found no resources of argu- 
ment and reasoning.” (Fed. Art. 28.) 


Does not Hamilton here affirm the 
right and the ability of a State to 
resist, with force of arms, the en- 
croachments or usurpations of the 
Federal Government? The sameis 
affirmed by Madison in the Forty- 
fiith Article of the Federalist. Did 
these men understand the character 
of the Union, in the formation of 
which they bore the most promi- 
nent and responsible part? In an- 
other article Madison said : 

‘The act, therefore, of establishing the 
Constitution, will not be a national but a 
federal act. Each State, in ratifying the 
Constitution, is considered as a sovereign 
body, independent of all others, and only 
to be bound by its own voluntary act. In 
this respect, then, the new Constitution 
will be, if established, a federal and nota 
national Constitution.” (Fed., Art.39.) Ham- 
ilton said; ‘‘Every Constitution for the 
United States must inevitably consist of a 
great variety of particulars, in which thir- 
teen independent States are to be accommo- 


dated in their interests, or opinion of in- 
terests.” (Fed., Art. 85.) 


Such was not only the opinion of 
the men who framed the Constitu- 
tion, but it was the understanding 
of the States when they adopted it. 
In the Convention of Virginia, Ma- 
dison used this language: “Who 
are the parties to the Constitution ? 
The people ; but not the people as 
comprising one great society, but 
the people as comprising thirteen so- 
vereignties.” In the New York Con- 
vention, Mr. Hamilton said: “The 
idea of sacrificing the States to the 
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Federal Government is totally inad- 
missible. The destruction of the 
States must be at once political sui- 
cide. Can the National Govern- 
ment be guilty of this madness?” 
Shade of the immortal Hamilton, 
descend and ask Congress that ques- 
tion now! In the Convention of 
Massachusetts, Fisher Ames said : 
“No argument against the new Con- 
stitution has made a deeper impres- 
sion than this, that it will produce 
a consolidation of the States. This 
is an effect which all good men d- 
precate.” And the distinguished 
statesman proceeded to show that 
the effect of the Constitution would 
not be to produce consolidation of 
the States. Shade of Fisher Ames, 
descend also, and tell this seditious 
Senate that “the consolidation of the 
Slates is an effect which all good men 
deprecate !” It is now, asit was then, 
the doctrine of bad men, and of the 
enemies of their country. In the 
Massachusetts Convention, John 
Hancock, to guard against the lia- 
bility of the Federal Government to 
mistake its powers, proposed that 
the State, in ratifying the Constitu- 
tion, should declare that: “It be 
explicitly declared that all powers 
not expressly delegated to Congress, 
are reserved to the several States, to 
be by them exercised.” In the Con- 
vention of Connecticut, Roger Sher- 
man said: “The Government of the 
United States being Federal, and 
instituted by a number of sovereign 
States, for the better security of their 
rights, and the advancement of their 
interests, they may be considered as 
so many pillars to support it.” 
Such then was the understanding 
of all the States when they adopted 
the Constitution, and there onght 
to be enough knowledge of law in 
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the Senate to teach them that the 
understanding or intention of the 
parties to a compact is precisely the 
law in the matter. The States meant 
to form, and supposed they had 
formed a Union which, instead of 
annihilating, preserved and pro- 
tected their sovereignty and rights. 
They had no idea of this “com- 
plete commingling and coalescence 
of the people” into an undistin- 
guishable mass of irresponsible 
power, which is now the darling 
pet of the Senate chamber. No 
such government as the Senate 
dreams of was ever formed in 
this country. It has no exist- 
ence except in their own vicious 
imaginations. In a late speech in 
that body, Senator Frelinghuysen, 
of New Jersey, spoke with the ve- 
nom of a cobra and the stupidity of 
an assof the “abhorrent doctrine of 
State rights.” Compare this de- 
generate son of New-Jersey with 
the patriotic and noble Governor 
Patterson, of that State, who, in 
the Constitutional Convention, said: 
“We are met here as the deputies 
of thirteen independent sovereign 
States, for federal purposes. Can 
we consolidate their sovereignty, 
and form one nation, and annihi- 
late the sovereignties of our States, 
who have sent us here for other 
purposes? I declare that I never 
will consent to such asystem. My- 
self or my State will never submit 
to tyranny or despotism.” In the 
same proportion that the gallant 
people of New Jersey respect and 
venerate the memory of the great 
and good Governor Patterson must 
they execrate the degenerate Sena- 
tor who holds a seat which legally 
belongs to another, and grossly 
misrepresents his State. So, too, 
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are all the States misrepresented in 
that body. To correctly represent 
a State, the principles on which it 
exists, as a sovercign polity, as well 
as its social and national interests, 
must be cared for and defended. : 
Representing the blind passions 
and fierce animosities of a politi- 
cal faction is not representing a State. 
So far as we can see, not a single 
State is represented in the present 
Senate. Men are there hailing from 
the States, but what are they do- 
ing? The majority are betraying 
their States into the arms of abso- 
lute and irresponsible power; while 
the minority suffer the betrayal to 
go on, without anything like a dis- 
play of that kind of argument and 
indignation which the fearful occa- 
sion demands. What Senator of 
the minority has stood boldly up to 
defend the sacred doctrine of State 
sovereignty, on which alone the 
Union and government established 
by our fathers can survive? Which 
one has ventured to thunder into 
the ears of the seditious and revo- 
lutionary majority such words of 
terrible indignation as the noble 
Lord Chatham used to hurl into 
the teeth of the House of Lords 
when it was clearly violating the 
great charter of English liberty? 
Not one. All the energy and force 
of the Senate have been with the 
vicious majority, while the minority 
has displayed only a tame, insipid, 
and negative sort of opposition to 
the revolutionary ruin. That such 
a letter as the one we are consider- 
ing could come from one of the 
Mongrel majority is proof that 
folly, and impudence, and down- 
right falsehood have obtained un- 
bounded assurance by being so 
long left in the almost undisputed 
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possession of the field. If the De- 
mocratic members of the Senate 
had done their duty for these seven 
years, can we conceive it possible 
that a letter could issue from a 
member of that body containing 
such a sentence as the following ? 


** You hold further, I suppose, that the 
“Union exi ts only under the Constitution; 
I, that it exists outside of the Constitu- 
tion, and that that instrument is the mere 
form of government which the already 
united people adopted as a bond of union. 
Blot out the Constitution to-day, and the 
united p ople would still exist as a nation, 
and would, if necessary, extemporize a 
Government to preserve their Union.” 


In any other times than these 
the man who should utter such 
senseless jargon would be looked 
upon as insane. But now we know 
it to be a clear and distinct utter- 
a..ce of the principles which under- 
lie a great and, for seven years, do- 
minant political party. But see 
what a confession it is! It virtu- 
ally concedes that they are going 
on “outside of the Constitution.” 
Where are they then? Why, le- 
gally nowhere! All they are doing, 
or have done, outside the Constitu- 
tion, is null and void, and lawfully 
binding upon nokody. Outside of 
the Constitution there is no Federal 
Government of any description— 
neither President, nor Senate, nor 
Congress, nor Supreme Court, nor 
lawful revenue, nor anything else 
appertaining to Federal civil polity. 
Outside of the Constitution, Con- 
gress may be tarred and feathered 
with impunity, or dispersed as a 
mob of vicious white men, obscene- 
ly trying to transform themselves 
into negroes! Outside of the Con- 
stitution, Sumner, Wade, Drake, 
and all ducks of that feather might 
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be hanged and quartered six weeks 
before a “government” could be 
*‘ extemporized” to save them. Out- 
side of the Constitution, there is no 
such body as “the united people.” 
Outside of the Constitution, what 
would become of the Mongrel, in- 
significant minority of the people 
which now carry on the abomina- 
tions of Congress! But we cheer- 
fully acknowledge that they are 
“outside of the Constitution,” and, 
therefore, all they have done is null 
and void; and if they escape hang- 
ing, it will bea piece of better luck 
than most men of their character 
have experienced in this world. 

The following extract from Sena- 
tor Drake’s letter contains the meat 
of the whole theory of the right of 
Congress to “reconstruct” the 
southern States: 

‘‘When, therefore, the rebellion was 
subdued, the State governments which had 
existed under the Constitution were gone, 
State governments there were; but they 
were formed by rebels, as part of the ma- 
chinery and suport of the rebellion; and 
when the rebellion became a nullity, those 
governments became, as to the nation and 
the Constitution, nullities too. And so 
the nation found ten of its States without 
governments valid under the Constitution. 
Of course, this condition of things could 
not continue; those States could not re- 
main without governments. Self-disrobed 
of the governments which identified them 
with the nation, who should rehabilitate 
them?” 

What an impudent, what an as- 
tonishing falsehood! The war made 
no change in the organic character 
of those States. Whether federally 
connected or disconnected with the 
Union, the organic character of ihe 
States is the same. This was 
strongly affirmed by Mr. Seward, 
in his instructions to Mr. Adams, 
the United States Minister to Eng- 
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land. And it was so decided by 
Judge Sprague (one of the ablest 
jurists connected with the courts of 
the United States) in the Amy 
Warwick case, which came before 
him in Boston at the April term, 
1862, when he said: 


“Tt has been supposed that if the gov- 
ernment have the richts of a belligerent, 
then, after the rebellion is suppressed, it 
will have the rights of conquest, and a 
State and its inhabitants may be perma- 
nently divested of all political privileges, 
and treated asa foreign country, acquired 
by arms. This is an error—a grave and 
dangerous error. No nation ever makes 
such a conquest of its own territory. Ifa 
hostile power, either from within or with- 
out a nation, takes possession of, and 
holds dominion over, any portion of its 
territory, and the nation, by force of arms, 
ex; els or overthrows the enemy, and sup- 
presses hostilities, i acquires no new title, 
but merely regains possession of what it 
had been temporarily deprived. The na- 
tion acquires no new sovereignty, but 
merely maintains its previous rights. Un- 
der despotic governments the right of 
sovereignty over any portion of a State is 
given and limited by the Constitution, and 
will be the same after the war that it was 
before. When the United States takes pos- 
session of a rebel district, they acquire no 
new title, but merely vindicate that which 
already existed.” 


The language of this eminent 
jurist is in harmouy with Lin- 
coln’s proclamation, which declared 
that “ Hereafter, as heretofore, the 
war will be prosecuted for the ob- 
ject of practically restoring the, 
Constitutional relations between the 
United States and each of the 
States.” The same thing was af- 
firmed by Congress in July, 1862, 
in the following resolution: “ Re- 
solved, That the war is waged by the 
government of the United States, 
not in the spirit of conquest or 
subjugation, nor for the purpose 
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of interfering with the rights or in- 
stitutions of the States.” Now, this 
declared object of the war is sim- 
ply the law in the matter. The 
whole legal question involved in 
the strife is in a nut-shell. A num- 
ber of States claimed the right to 
resume the exercise of the powers 
which they had delegated to the 
Federal Government. The Federal 
Government denied this right of 
resumption to the States. This 
question, and no other, was involy- 
volved in the conflict. This was 
the only question which it can be 
claimed was submitted by the South 
to the arbitration of arms, and it 
was the only matter which the 
Federal Government professed to 
be fighting for. In its failure, there- 
fore, the most that the South could 
legally lose was the right of re- 
sumption of its delegated powers, 
and all the Federal Government 
legally gained was the preservation 
of its jurisdiction in those States. 
The States lost no old sovereignty, 
and the United States gained no 
new. The war no more destroyed 
the organic character of the south- 
ern States than it did of the north- 
ern. The only thing legally toucu- 
ed was the question of the Federal 
relations of the States. Congress 
has no more legal right to recon- 
struct South Carolina than it has to 
reconstruct Massachusetts. At the 
close of the war “the nation” no 
more “found the southern States — 
without governments” than it found 
the northern States without gov- 
ernments. So far from Congress 
possessing any legal powers to “re- 
construct” State governments, it is 
the undoubted right of any State to 
hang every member of Congress 
caught within its jurisdiction at the 
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business of “reconstructing” it. 
Congress possesses no powers that 
have not been conferred upon it by 
the States in the Constitution. 
Chancellor Kent says: “The prin- 
ciple of the English Government, 
that Parliament is omnipotent, does 
not prevail in the United States. 
There can be no doubt on the point 
with us, that every act of the legis- 
lative power contrary to the true 
intent and meaning of the Consti- 
tution, is absolutely null and void.” 
(Kent, part 3d, p. 448.) But it is 
probably useless to quote authori- 
ties, or to refer to law, for the pur- 
pose of enlightening or restraining 
such a besotted and lawless body 
as the Rump Senate proves itself to 
be. This Senatorial letter, with an 
air of defiance, challenges any one 
to point to a clause in the Consti- 
tution “ restraining” Congress from 
the work of reconstruction itis now 
doing. Is this then a specimen of 
the legal learning of the Senate? 
The challenge rather comes in this 
direction—point to a clause in the 
Constitution conferring on Congress 
such powers! The instrument itself 
declares that “The powers not de- 
legated to the United States by the 
Constitution are reserved to the 
States respectively.” 

But our Senatorial plea further- 
more bases the right to “recon- 
struct” the southern States under 
the clause of the Constitution which 
says: “The United States shall 
guarantee to every State a repub- 
lican form of government.” But to 
“guarantee” is not to create or re- 
construct State governments, but it 
is to preserve the republican char- 
acter which each State brought into 
the Union. This clause is not a 
grant of power to Congress, but ra- 
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ther a restriction upon it, that it 
shall not touch upon the republican 
freedom of the States. It precisely 
binds the hands of Congress from 
doing just what it is now attempt- 
ing with one-half of the original 
States of the Union. But are we 
allowed to imagine that the Senate 
believes that the horrible military 
despotism, and negro barbarism, it 
is inflicting upon the southern 
States, is “guaranteeing a republi- 
can form of government?” The 
States which they want to recon- 
struct have already a “republican 
form of government”—the same 
which they brought into the Union, 
with the exception of a single 
amendment which they adopted 
under duress—and the Senate is 
simply destroying that republican 
form, and attempting to establish, 
through the most pitiless despot- 
ism, one that is entirely despotic 
in its character. The Senate claims 
that those States are not “republi- 
can in form,” because they are not 
ruled by negroes, or because ne- 
groes are not allowed to vote. By 
the same rule the northern States 
are not republican in form. And 
we affirm that there is no lawful 
reason given for reconstructing, 
which means Mongrelizing, the 
southern States, that is not really 
as applicable to the whole North. 

But this letter lets the black cat 
out of the bag, and fully confesses 
that all this “reconstruction” is to 
put the white race on an equality 
with negroes. And it dares to de- 
fy and threaten the white race of 
the United States in the following 
manner: 

“Let them, if they please, prolong their 
efforts to keep the negro down; but they 
will learn that he cannot be kept down, if 
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the nation keeps its honor with them; and 
it will keep it! No cry of danger to our 
institutions will stay its resistless march 
to this grand consummation. No appeal 
to the people against the subjugation of 
ten States to negro rule will avail, for the 
loyal people of the nation will answer 
back with a shout, ‘ Better to the loyalnegro 
than to the rebel while man!” 


The “nation keeps its honor” 
with negroes! Who pledged the 
“nation’s honor” to negroes? Who 
are the “nation?” Is the furious 
and traitorous faction of political 
Mongrels, who embrace less than 
one-fourth of the white population 
of the United States, “the na- 
tion?” Two tailors once petitioned 
the British Parliament, beginning 
thus: “We, the People of Eng- 
land.” 

The total majority in all the 
States which held elections in 1867 
was largely with the Democratic 
party, and the majorities against 
negro suffrage were everywhere 
overwhelming. But all those white 
men who do not go for negro suf- 
frage do not belong to the “na- 
tion.” Seven-tenths of the white po- 
pulation of the United States are 
inexorably opposed to negro vot- 
ing, but the mean three-tenths, who 
believe themselves no better than 
negroes, are the only people who 
have a right to be cailed the “na- 
tion,” and all the rest are defied and 
threatened by this idiot voice from 
the Senate. We are impudently 
told that “no danger to our insti- 
tutions will stay the resistless 
march to this grand consumma- 
tion” of negro equality. It is de- 
clared that “no appeal to the peo- 
ple against the subjugation of ten 
States to negro rule will avail.” 
Hear that, white people of America! 
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You are threatened from the Sen- 
ate-Chamber that you will appeal in 
vain for the supremacy of your own 
blood over that of the barbarian 
negro! Your votes, your proud 
and virtuous will, can avail nothing, 
for the Senate and its military 
tocls will force negro suffrage upon 
you in defiance of your power. 
That is the insolent threat. Have 
these Senators no throats to ‘be 
cut? How many duplicate heads 
do they count apiece? Had they 
twenty thousand each, they would 
be as powerless as wisps of straw 
against the fiery wrath of the 
white masses when they come to 
realize that they have been brought 
down to the level of negrocs! 
While the whole drift of Con- 
gressional politics is to put the 
white man down into the lowest 
depths of humiliation and misery, 
under the hand of merciless op- 
pression, we are told that “the ne- 
gro cannot be kept down,” meaning 
that he shall stand on a perfect 
equality with white men. Now this 
is the one absorbing aim of the 
faction which calls itself the Re- 
publican party. It is nothing more 
nor less than a negro -party. Every 
man intending to vote with that 
party at the next Presidential elec- 
tion must go with his eyes open 
for negro equality. The man who 
says he is opposed to negro equality, 
and yet votes with that party, gives . 
the lie to his professions. Every 
proud and virtuous white man, and 
especially every white woman, 
should look upon him as a ase 
specimen of the white race who 
has degraded himself to a level with 
negroes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CESAR BORGIA AND HIS SECRETARY. 


If don Michele, so to speak, could 
not rest a moment without the Duke, 
he, on his part, felt himself lost 
without the presence of his private 
secretary, who knew all and helped 
all his intrigues ; he was accustom- 
ed, though rarely, to question him 
on political matters, more to give 
him a proof of his esteem than from 
any value he attached to his advice; 
though in vituperations and as- 
sassinations the sagacity of don Mi- 
chele surpassed the malice of the 
Duke himself, the poor man in af- 
fairs of state was not worth a pin. 
The Duke, as we have said, stood in 
continual need of don Michele, and 
in fact after having gone a few steps 
from the inn, he changed his reso- 
lution, deferring his departure for 
Rome, where he was needed to di- 
rect the enterprise against Romag- 
na, until he had asked the assistance 
of don Michele in an affair which he 
had no less at heart, and which no 
less required a regular siege, but 
was of a nature peculiarly adapted 
to the science and knowledge of don 


Michele. His mind full of this idea, 
he rode for two or three hours out- 
side of the city, but seddenly turn- 
ing his horse, he directed his at- 
tendants to the mountains, charging 
them with some messages, and re- 
took the road to Fano alone, where 
he arrived a little after mid-day. 
He set out immediately for the house 
where he was certain of finding his 
faithful servant, and without a word 
entered the room at the moment 
when don Michele, with perspira- 
tion standing in drops ‘on his face, 
was reading over the beautiful let- 
ter addressed to his master, who, 
stepping up behind his shoulder, 
read it also : 

“Sed mirum est,” read don Mi- 
chele, “ que cum hi latrones Thoma et 
Vicentius pauper, adversum eminen- 
tissimum principem impios loquebant 
sermones, Jacobus, silebat non solem 
sed eos fugientes. Very good. Ego 
autem—” I. E.: 

“It is marvelous that while the 
thieves, Tomas and Cencio, were 
speaking wicked words of your 
princely eminence, Jacopo not only 
said nothing, but he did not attempt 
to arrest their flight. I then—” 
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“ Tu autem,” said the Duke, “ thou 
art an ass.” 

The letter fell from the hands of 
don Michele, and with one bound he 
was on his feet, marveling to see 
his lord there, when he believed 
him twenty miles away. At first he 
supposed the Duke was angry, but 
observing that he had seated him- 
self on the bed, and was laughing, 
he took courage and said : 

“That I am an ass is true; but I 
am also your affectionate servant.” 
“T know it,” replied the Duke. 

“But perhaps something unfor- 
tunate has happened to your excel- 
lency.” 

“No, dominus Michael,” said the 
Duke, who seemed disposed to joke, 
“T have returned solely on account 
of a certain whim, and all alone.” 

“Then your excellency will par- 
don me,” suggested don Michele, to 
whom it seemed hardly fair that he 
should bear all the blame of the 
fi ght of Masaccio, and at the same 
time handed him the gold box 
thrown down by Cencio. The Duke 
took it and placed it in his belt. 

“You will excuse me.” 

“T will excuse everything, if you 
will be silent.” Then taking don 
Michele by the hand, he made him 
sit near him. 

“Don Miche'e, what do you think 
of the war we are about to under- 
take? Do you believe that no city 
will eseape—that Romagna will be 
ours, and that we will have a duke- 
dom in Italy, and something be- 
sides ?”’* 

“T believe it po itively,” respond- 
ed the secretary, “and this war will 
be short and successful.” 





* The territory conquered by Borgia was 
called the Duchy of Romandiola, 





“In regard to its being success- 
ful, we have strong hopes; but as 


-to its duration, who knows? We 


will first move against Imol. and 
Forli ; these cities gained, we have 
away opened to Faenza and the 
whole of Romagna. However, that 
Countess Caterina Sforza is a devil. 
I recollect with what courage she 
defended her castle in the tumult 
that followed the assassination of 
her husband. It is clear Imola is 
comparatively defenceless, and as 
for Forli, it will quickly follow. 
Would that I could say as much of 
Faenza. That young fellow, Man- 
fredi, is loved by his people with a 
species of idolatry, and if we can- 
not take all the valley of Lamona, 
and the castle of Berzighella, the is- 
sue of the contest will be very doubt- 
ful ; however, the very best captains 
are with us ; our lancers are in good 
number, and Louis Twelfth protects 
and loves us; and the Pope kas 
promised to reward our success with 
his aid in the conquest of the king- 
dom of Naples. The first hostili- 
ties must be commenced against the 
states of the beautiful Countess. 
But what would you say, don Mi- 
chele, if love had its part in this re- 
solution? Are you stupefied? Well, 
let us consider the matter. I have 
no doubt you will serve me faith- 
fully and successfully in this, as you 
have in other enterprises of the same 
nature.” 

Don Michele made an humble in- 
clination of the head, promising 
every sort of obedience. 

“Tt is certain that even if we do 
not shortly become lords of Ro- 
magna, this must not retard the 
possession of her we so earnestly 
wish for ; the conquest of her will 
give an incentive to the war.” 
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“That will’ be easy,” responded 
don Michele. But the Duke, who 
exaggerated all the difficulties of the 
undertaking through desire of hear- 
ing himself lauded for overcoming 
them, answered don Michele : 

“As for its being easy—we have 
some good captains, but their soldiers 
are not worth much in the field ; if 
some unforeseen circumstance should 
retard the payment of their wages, 
we shall see them turn their back 
and refuse the battle. The others 
are outlaws ; they are also mercen- 
ary, and their fidelity doubtful. The 
rest of my people are French—they 
will do well ; but they have to con- 
front men who fight for their own 
salvation, well provided with arms 
and food, and animated by a fanati- 
cal devotion to Manfredi.” 

“The chances are unequal.” 

The Duke read from a paper : 

“T have the honor to inform your 
excellency that an assembly of the 
lords of Romagna will be held in 
the city of Sinigallia ; I have taken 
every measure to assure myself of 
it, and have not failed to spend the 
pieces of gold given me by your 
excellency. Through their means 
have been promised access to the 
hall of their deliberations. This as- 
sembly gives a ball to hide the true 
motive of their reunion. I have a 
hundred eyes open, and have learn- 
ed all in the dress of an Armenian 
merchant.” 

“ Poor Pedrillo.” 

“T shall come to inform you word 
for word of the determinations of 
these lords. I will send the gold 
box to the most noble Madame Lu- 


crezia. 
* PEDRILLO. 


* Ancona, Sept., 1499.” 
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“We will sing a-requiem to the 
poor fellow,” said don Michele. 

The Duke refolded the letter, and 
pulling out the gold box, he let it 
drop to the ground, exclaiming : 

“By all the saints, don Michele, 
that demon of a Cencio has opened 
the box.” His eyes blazed with fe- 
rocity. 

Don Michele took up the open 
box to present it to the Duke. 

“Take it from my eyes, don Mi- 
chele ; take it away. It is an acci- 
dent, certainly! Oh, God! I can- 
not speak.” 

Saying these words, he threw him- 
self on a chair, and covered his face 
with his hands. Don Michele, look- 
ing in the bottom of the box, sawin 
a circle the initials, newly engraved, 
of the Duke of Candia, F. B. 

“Where is that beggar—where is 
he? We must find him. Go, write, 
I wishit. Itis an insult—a horri- 
ble insalt! Who is he?—how does 
he know? Oh, God! oh, God!” 

In vain don Michele tried to calm 
him. Though the Duke was accus- 
tomed to pass from a feigned calm- 
ness to fury, he could not recollect 
of ever having seen him in such a 
rage. Don Michele rushed out of 
the room, and ran to the one cccu- 
pied by Jacopo. He called him, 
perhaps hoping to turn the anger of 
the Duke against him. Jacopo en- 
tering the room, was terrified to find 
himself face to face with his master, 
but he was made to advance. Little 
by little the physiognomy of the 
Duke became more calm, and he 
was able finally to speak. 

“Jacopo,” said he, “it is neces- 
sary that we seize this curiosity. 
Though this ragged beggar is no- 
thing before a poweriul prince, we 
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have need of the miserable fellow. 
Will you bring him to me?” he ask- 
ed, anxiously. 

“T hope I can,” answered the bri- 
gand ; “that is, if he do not already 
know I have received the commis- 
sion to bring him here.” 

* What do you say?” 

* Ah, your excellency will certain- 
ly laugh—but we, poor people, be- 
lieve—oh, bella !—where do souls go 
after death ?” 

The Duke turned pale. 

“In chort, we believe in super- 
natural spirits, and that the poor 
Cencio is familiar with them.” 

Don Michele stood, with his 
mouth wide open. The Duke tried 
to laugh, and, after a strong effort, 
succeeded, 

“T knew you would think it ridi- 
culous,” said the brigand, “but how 
can we otherwise account for his 
knowing the most secret things? 
For example”’—and, searching for 
an example, he saw the gold box on 
the mantelpiece—“ he could tell you 
to whom that box belongs, and 
through how many hands it has 
passed.” 

The Duke laughed sneeringly, and 
said: 

“Oh! I do not wish to hear any 
more of this twaddle! Come, you 
know where this Cencio is; find 
him, and bring him to me.” 

“T will find him,” said Jacopo— 
and he left the inn to search for 
Cencio in those places he was ac- 
customed to frequent. The Duke 
paced the room for a long time 
without saying a word; the secre- 
tary hardly dare breathe for fear of 
disturbing him, but, all at once, he 
stopped: 

“Don Michele, shall we lay siege 
to Imola ?” 


“Yes, monsignore.” 

“Don Michele, this will not suf- 
fice for my happiness, if— 

“Tie 

**Listen—we spoke of a certain 
whim on our entrance here. Don 
Michele, she is necessary to our ex- 
istence. Don Michele, we are en- 
amored—lost, You will eye her 
to our arms.” 

“ But who is she ?” 

“Who is she? An angel. Have 
you not seen her? Do you not 
know the daughter of the Countess 
of Imola, she who attends our lady?” 

Don Michele winked several times, 
and raised his eyebrows. 

“What! Are you mute? Indeed, 
we can untie your tongue with our 
dagger.” 

Don Michele was confused. This 
was not the first victim asked of 
him by his wicked master, nor the 
first unfortunate that he had con- 
ducted to his arms, using every sort 
of infamous artifice for the purpose; 
buié the woman that he now desired 
was not a vu'gar one, and his heart 
seemed to whisper to him, you will 
not succeed ; then his total ruin was 
certain. He said, timidly: 

“The name?” 

“Ts it necessary to know the 
name? Clarice.” 

“T will try.” 

“You will try? Dog!—you will 
try? Miserable!” exclaimed. the 
Duke, with an infernal sneer. “You 
will try? What is the office you 
hold near me? Are you not my 
mediator in love? What was our 
compact when, without ground to 
sustain or roof to cover you, con- 
demned to the gallows for a sacri- 
legious rape and fratricide—” 

The Duke did not finish the 
phrase. 


























“You threw yourself at our feet, 
seeking refuge.” 

The vile siave, at that load of in- 
vective, had gone down on his 
knees before the Duke, and, with a 
suffocated voice, said: 

“Tt is true—it is true,” 

* And, after I have made you my 
secretary, honored you with my 
confidence, do you abuse these fa- 
vors?—do you dare to provoke 
me?” 

Then, with a kick at don Michele: 

* Rise, rise.” 

**Monsignore,” cried the wretch- 
ed creature, convulsed in every 
limb, “it was—that is to say; but— 
yes—the lady shall be in your 
hands.” 

“ Vivaddio! But do you know, 
don Michele, that our heart is really 
touched ? 

And he began to discourse on the 
beauty of Clarice in terms our pen 
refuses to trace, and that only a 
tongue as infamous as his own could 
dictate. 

“Now, then, after all we have 
said, she must belong to us. Since 
I first saw her, I have entertained 
the idea.” 

“But, being in attendance on 
your lady, has she not before been 
‘in your power?” 

“It is two months that we have 
known her; but we do not wish to 
make our lady jealous, who loves 
us fervently.” 

And he pronounced these words 
so ironically, that don Michele, 
rogue as he was, felt indignant. 

“Tf she is mad for us, it proves 
that arms are not our only merit, 
so much the better for us; but is it 
our fault if her wry faces tire us? 
Does she not know that it pleases 
us to change our affections as we 
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change ground and country? How- 
ever, don Michele, our lady is cun- 
ning; she boasts of it, and swears 
she would discover any infidelity. 
Now, we must not allow her to 
verify her oath—no, the stolen fruit 
is the sweetest. Is it not true, don 
Michele ?” 

“Very true, if it pleases your Ex- 
cellency.” 

“Oh! these sports make a grate- 
ful mixture with grave affairs, but, 
as we said before, this time we are 
really enamored. She exceeds in 
beauty Madonna Lucrezia Borgia, 
our sister.” 

Don Michele was, without doubt, 
a wretch of’ which examples are 
rare, but the disagreeable effrontery 
with which the Duke alluded to his 
sacrilegious passion for his sister 
made his hair stand on end, and 
forced him to drop his eyes. 

“Truly, don Michele, talking of 
beauty seems to move you. I would 
swear now that you are th‘nking, 
also, of some tender game. If it is 
80, We promise you our ducal pro- 
tection. You see,” said he, strik- 
ing him playfully on the shoulder, 
“that our bad humor quickly 
passes. Come, of whom are you 
thinking? ‘We pray you, tell us” 

“Of nothing that you suppose, 
vererated monsignore; my thoughts 
were intent upon the means for 
your happiness.” 

“So much the better if a lesson 
in time replaces you in the right 
way.” 

“Don Michele,” said the Duke, 
assuming, little by little, a more 
confidential tone, “I am enamored 
to a pitch of madness. I know not 
how we have been able to keep si- 
lence so long, but we confess it was 
policy alone that restrained us, 
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Yes, don Michele, an intrigue under 
the eyes of our lady could not re- 
main undiscovered, and you know 
how necessary it is to feign with a 
woman who can always procure us 
advantages. Come, don Michele, 
to you we confide the conclusion of 
this thing; the girl will shortly re- 
turn to her mother; that is enough; 
insinuate yourself in the court; 
scatter the gold; lie, do everything 
you wish, so that she comes to our 
hands. We desire it. Is there any- 
thing impossible to Cwsar Borgia?” 
Don Michele humbly bowed his 
head, in the act of full conviction. 
“It is unnecessary to add that your 
reward will be large; our florins are 
not unknown; this time we shall 
exceed ourself in generosity; it 
seems to us that since you entered 
our service your appreciation of 
women has increased; you cannot 
deny it. Well, when we have taken 
Imola and Forli, the first fruits 
shall be for you—eh !” 

Don Michele’s face beamed with 
joy. 

“Enough for the present; this 
evening you will come to us,” and 
don Michele was dismissed. 

Jacopo re-entered the room, bear- 
ing a dispatch. The Duke broke 
the seal; he read the paper atten- 
tively; from the expression of his 
face, the contents were evidently 
painful and interesting; he panted 
while reading; you could see that 
he wished to arrive soon at the end, 
but, in spite of himself, was obliged 
to peruse the same paragraphs 
over and over; his physiognomy re- 
assumed its habitual ferocity, and 
he appeared to be threatening the 
letter itself; holding it in his clench- 
ed hand, as if it had been of great 
weight, his teeth knocked convul- 
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sively; however, he did not speak a 
word. Don Michele and Jacopo 
stood, like statues, opposite his 
chair. Suddenly the Duke, to the 
surprise of his attendants, ordered 
his horses immediately prepared, 
and his men collected. When he 
was alone with don Michele, he 
burst out with a horrid oath: 

“Don Michele, maledizione! read 
that.” 

The letter received by the Duke 
was from Madame d’Alibret, relat- 
ing the accident tha’ happened in 
the first chapter’ of this story. 
Madame d’Alibret concluded by 
mentioning that she knew not what 
had become of Clarice and Astorre 
for three days. 

* Maledizione !” said: don Michele, 
“they say that this youth is the 
most beautiful among the Italians— 
a perfect marvel.” 

“Don Michele, do you wish to 
increase the flame of jealousy that 
consumes my heart? Three days! 
—three days!—and where has he 
conducted her? Why did not our 
lady follow them? But he shall 
have an ugly digestion. Ah! he 
shall vomit that beautiful prey. 
Ah! I swear it by all the divinities, 
don Michele. The fruit was sweet; 
bitter shall be the poison; there is 
not an instant to lose; you do not 
know all; that youth was once pro- 
mised to the girl !” 

“What do I hear ?” 

“My vitals are consuming!” 

“And I, with your good leave, 
will wager that in those three days 
the young people have been lost in 
talk, and nothing else.” 

The Duke heard this declaration 
with joy. 

Don Michele continued: 

“It may be that the girl is al- 
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ready near her mother; in short, 
let your grace remain tranquil; I 
see nothing in this but a generous 
adventure; Manfredi will come to 
the court of the countess with a su- 
perb escort of cavaliers, then he 
will gracefully present the lady, and 
will be applauded as the conqueror 
of the barbarians.” 

“You say well, but it remains to 
be seen if he do not ask for her as 
his reward.” 

“It is possible, but the faithful 
servant of your excellency will op- 
pose it gallantly; in short, the girl 
shall be yours, I pledge you my 
word. You see from poison a mas- 
ter hand can extract a balm, and, 
from the merry making that will be 
sure to follow this affair, I know 
how to draw great advantages.” 

“Your words soften our trouble, 
and ourthanks are yours. We are, 
however, about to give you a double 
load. Our lady has been in grave 
peril. It would, perhaps, be to our 
advantage to make her a visit. We 
have not, however, either the time 
or the wish; therefore, we will send 
her a letter of congratulation. You 
will say that the news of her libera- 
tion from great peril having reach- 
ed us, we have not ceased to render 
lively thanks to heaven for it—that 
our interests at present recall us 
immediately to the metropolis of 
the Christian world, where, as soon 
as we have arrived, we shall have 
prayers put up in all the cathedrals, 
asking the assistance of the blessed 
Father; we shall then regulate our 
terrestrial affairs, and immediately 
afterwards, God willing, we shall 
join our much loved lady. You 
will depict to her our profound sor- 
row on hearing of her danger—our 
lively joy when assured of her safe- 
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ty, and the profound interest awak- 
ened in us towards her young 
liberator. You will describe our 
lamentations at not having it in our 
power to is.stantly join our adored 
spouse, as the interests of war draw 
us another way. Write all that I 
tell you.” 

Don Michele obeyed, and shortly 
handed the letter to the Duke, who 
wrote his superscription, and sealed 
it with the ducal signet, after which 
he continued: 

“ You will go to Faenza, where I 
hope Manfredi is returned, give 
him this ring”’—and he took from 
his fingera superb stone—“ together 
with some verses that we have writ- 
ten in thanks for his having liberat- 
ed from a dreadful fate a person so 
near and dear to us, with the assur- 
ance that he will have hereafter a 
faithful friend in the Duke of Va- 
lentino. Now for ourselves, don 
Michele. You will promptly inform ° 
us of the most minute circum- 
stances. We hope, through your 
sagacity and our own, to be able to 
commence hostilities at once against 
Imola. Our stay at Rome will not 
exceed fifteen days.” 

At that instant Jacopo entered 
the room with intelligence that the 
men were ready. The Duke de- 
scended, and mounted his horse. 
Arrived at the house of the ma- 
gistrate he dismounted, and, enter- 
ing the residence of that func- 
tionary, offered a reward of fifteen 
hundred florins to whoever would 
bring Cencio to him, and then pro- 
ceeded on his way. Don Michele 
gathered up his wardrobe, and left 
the chamber to prepare to depart. 
But an individual not before ob- 
served crawled out from under the 
bed. It was the poor Cencio. 
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THE CHINESE PHILOSOPHER. 


Eight days passed; Clarice had 
been restored to her mother’s arms, 
and don Michele at Berzighella had 
deceived Madame d’Alibret with the 
Duake’s letter. The presence of 
Clarice and Astorre in Forli having 
called to that court many young 
cavaliers, in part attracted by the 
love of novelty, and in part by the 
desire to see the young Clarice, who 
had been so long away from home 
that no one remembered her looks. 
Every one aspired to merit a par- 
ticular attention from her in the 

. tournaments that had already been 
announced to take place. Nor was 
any one discouraged at the natural 
pteference she accorded her young 
liberator, flattering themselves they 
would be able to lessen him in her 
ésteem by beating him in the jousts. 

‘ Poor Astorre, then, witheut know- 

ing it, was the target for all the 
blows to be given in the future 
games, and the object of envy to 
all the young gentlemen of the 
court. This is always the fate of 
the betrothed of a beautiful girl. 
Astorre, however, was not conscious 
of what was passing round him, 
since, being at liberty to keep by 
the side of her he adored, he for- 
got, near her, the entire universe. 

His happiness was unbounded. 
Clarice lived for him; she distin- 
guished him alone in the midst of 
the numerous eircles that surround- 

ed her; in him alone she seemed to 
take delight. For some days, in 
the same palace, they met at the 
table, in the halls, in the gardens; 
they spent the evenings together, 
and they felt the love that filled 
their souls grow stronger. Their 
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joy was disturbed by nothing. Ma- 
dame d’Alibret, at the castle of Ber- 
zighella, in the valley of Lamona, 
was excused for not being able to 
take part in the festivities at Forli. 
The only one whose interference 
they feared was the Duke’s, but his 
wife being indisposed, and confined 
to her castle, seemed to give sufli- 
cient assurance that he could find 
no pretext to be present. The be- 
trothal of Clarice and Astorre had 
been concluded; it was, however, to 
be kept secret until the arrival of 
Ottaviano Riario, brother to Cla- 
rice, a brave captain in the ser- 
vice of the Florentine Republic, 
when the entertainments were to 
commence. There were not want- 
ing, however, at the court those 
who predicted this marriage, and 
who gave it out as certain, adding 
the conditions and time. In the 
meanwhile, the delay of the tourna- 
ment contributed to render the merry 
making more brilliant, as from every 
part came buffoons, jugglers, for- 
tune-tellers and musicians—from 
Greece and Egypt, from China and 
India. Each tried to rival the other 
in imposture and talk. These 
quacks made the public square re- 
sound with their shrieks and cries 
in telling fortunes, or magnifying 
the virtues of their medicines, as- 
tonishing the poor country people, 
who, in the midst of so much noise, 
could not doubt the truth of their 
assertions. . 

“Here,” said one—“‘here is a 
balsam of vermifuge, certain de- 
stroyer of worms—look at it, but 
don’t touch it. This is the last vial 
I have left, as. the Queen of Eng- 
land has ordered all the rest for her 
son, by especial courier. Here is 
the skin of the great serpent Para- 
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fargaramus, found on the shore of 
the Cattai. Touch it if you do not 
believe—touch it; who touches it 
dies.” And a hundred hands, ad- 
vanced towards the great serpent, 
were drawn back,rs if struck by a 
thunderbolt. 

“ Viva!” said another, in a deep 
voice, to his circle of listeners, 
“every one must strive to do his 
best, but that is not the serpent 
Parafargaramus; it remains in the 
wardrobe of the King of Morocco, 
where it serves to discover the in- 
fidelity of his hundred wives. Viva 
the truth, and death to imposture !” 
crying afterwards: “This is the 
’ true, indispensable ointment. For- 
ward, forward; here is the marvel- 
ous remedy for delivery without 
pain. Forward, ladies, forward.” 

Near him was a merry-andrew, 
with seven dogs, the same number 
“of apes dressed like soldiers, a 
beautiful parrot, and two live ser- 
pents. This fellow was blowing a 
trumpet with so much force that 
the poor mountebank who had the 
misfortune to be near him had to 
shout till he was hoarse to make 
himself heard by his clients, who, 
little by little, all deserted him to 
attend the battle between the apes 
and the dogs. These represented an- 
cient knights armed to fight for a 
lady, personated by the parrot, 
while the two serpents were the 
presiding geniuses of the combat. 
In the square, some were buying 
fancy goods, and some rural furni- 
ture; others, at tables of dried fish 
and leathern bottles of wine, were 
merrily eating and drinking; there 
a boy was eagerly devouring the 
head of a Jove, made of sweet-cake; 
here his companion was putting in 
his pocket half of a great king, 
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while the other half was already in 
his stomach, gone to keep company 
with his unfortunate colleagues. 
Everywhere was uproar, yelling, 
and pushing, by a crowd distracted 
with the diversity of entertainments 
offered them. Cheats and pick- 
pockets were not wanting, who en- 
joyed themselves at the expense of 
the crowd, and the stupid vendors 
of wine and fish; then there were 
the trumpets of the boys, and the 
clangor of all the bells in the city. 

“T am the descendant of Confu- 
cius, the great Chinese philosopher; 
here is the genealogical tree that 
proves the fact; here it is.” 

And one of the public enter- 
tainers saying this, made two of his 
servants, dressed like Moors, unroll 
a scroll of paper, at least twenty 
arms in length. 

“Room there!—room there !” 
said the servants; “here is the 
great genealogical tree;” and all 
bent their heads on that piece of 
paper, which, covered with nume- 
rous Gothic, Chinese and Indian 
characters, was wholly unintelligi- 
ble to them. 

The quack, from the top of his 
table, cried, “I am the last fruit of 
this prodigious tree; here is a race 
of two thousand years. Here are 
seventeen queens, six ki-+s and 
four emperors, all my ancestors;” 
and so saying, he drew from a tin 
chest a quantity of mummies. 
“Here is the Queen Zaraak, who 
died at the age of three hundred; 
observe the freshness of her 
bloom;” (and the mummy that was 
the Queen Zraak was as black as 
a smoked ham.) “This (raising 
another mummy) is the Emperor 
Thaokony, conqueror of seven cities; 
he returned seven times to the world, 
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and died at last from eating the 
soul of his enemy, which had been 
transferred to a pig; his dried head 
always preserves its natural antipa- 
thy to pork. Ho there! to prove 
it, who will bring me a pig?” 

Then seven or eight of the by- 
standers ran to one side, where 
they saw some of these animals, 
and each one seized a pig, in spite 
of the cries of the swine-herd, who, 
with his stick in his hand, ran be- 
hind the spoilers, crying, “ Thieves! 
thieves !”—but, taking no notice of 
him, they approached the famous 
Chinaman, crying, “ H>re are the 
pigs!—here are the pigs!” 

The philosopher, with great gra- 
vity, ordered all to be given back to 
the swine-herd except one, which 
he reserved for his experiment. 
The swine-herd, not being able to 
resist the temptation of stopping 
to see what was to be done with his 
animal, consigned his herd to one 
of his boys, and remained to look 
on. The philosopher then put the 
pig on the table, and, touching him 
with his black rod, said: 

“Dost thou know Throkony? 
Answer, in the name of Vishnu, of 
Brahma, of Buddu, of Astaroot and 
Leviathan.” 

The poor beast, pricked by the 
rod, began to grunt terribly. 

“Yes, he knows him,” said the 
philosopher to the curious crowd; 
“ now you will see the miracle.” 

And, lifting out of the chest the 
head of Thaokony, he put it near 
the pig. Then from the head is- 
sued a groan, the mouth opened, 
thrusting out a tongue red with 
blood. The spectators were thun- 
derstruck, and some women ran 
away frightened. 

“This is nothing,” continued the 
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quack; “observe these eyes—-ob- 
serve.” 

Then from the eyes darted two 
flames of fire that dazzled the sight 
of the bystanders. The novelty of 
the spectacle, and the celebrity of 
the descendant of the great Con- 
fucius, had drawn near his table all 
the visitors to the fair, and the 
other charlatans, abandoning their 
stations, and cursing the luck that 
had brought them to a tair where 
there was one more cunning than 
themselves, took the part of spec- 
tators, hoping to learn something 
from him who was their mas- 
ter. This triumph greatly increas- 
ed the universal esteem for the 
great Chinaman, who, humble in the 
midst of so much glory, proceeded 
with the experiment between the 
head of the great Thaokony and 
the pig. The eyes of the mummy 
shot fire, while, at the same time, 
the head, after turning a little from 
side to side, rolled under the snout 
of the pig, which, annoyed by the 
fire, and, perhaps, allured by the 
odor of the fresh tongue, stretched 
forth his neck, and seized the 
tongue of his adversary, but no 
sooner had he done so, than he was 
attacked with horrid convulsions, 
and expired on the spot, to the 
great satisfaction of the audience, 
who applauded loudly at the result. 
In the meantime, the servants of 
the philosopher made ready to put 
up the head of the Chinese em- 
peror, which, having accompli: hed 
its revenge, withdrew its formidable 
tongue. Another attendant took 
the dead pig, and put it in a sack 
in sight of all the spectators. The 
swine-herd, who, during the per- 
formance, stood staring with all his 
eyes, now, after the unhappy exit of 
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his pig, swore he would have it, 
dead or alive. All laughed, but the 
fellow, who was a mountaineer, 
strong and large, approached the 
table, and, taking one of the Moors 
by the neck, twisted it in such a 
way a3 to disturb the arrangement 
of the black mask which he wore, 
leaving his own face exposed be- 
neath. Then the mountaineer cried 
out: 

“Rogue, you are no Moor; I 
know you; you are a famous assas- 
sin, and your name is Jacopo.” 

The feigned Moor drew a poign- 
ard from his belt, and would have 
driven it into the breast of the 
swine-herd, who continued crying: 

“Your name is Jacopo.” 

The comedy was near being turn- 
ed into a tragedy, when the wise 
Chinaman put a stop to the dangers 
of the swine-herd, by drawing his 
servant behind the curtains of his 
table. Then turning to the moun- 
taineer, he said: 

“ Cut-throat, why don’t you stop ? 
Do you wish me to tie you up for 
disturbing the hcnest diversions of 
this very select assembly, or do you 
prefer that I have you devoured, in 
the presence of these ladies and 
gentlemen, by the great Fimcur- 
lenck, Khan of Tartary, whose head 
Ihave in reserve for impertinents 
like you ?” 

Then, addressing the public, he 
said: 

“What fault is it of this inno- 
cent Nurrazzedin if the great Tha- 
okony has slain the pig, believing it 
to be the soul of Tisicrapenunk ? 
What has Nurrazzedin to do with 
that rogue of a Jacopo? Thus it 
is, gentlemen, that asses always 
make themselves known in the 
midst of intelligent persons, who 
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know how to appreciate true me- 
rit.” 

At these words, the crowd, an- 
noyed that the swine-herd should 
disturb the magical operations of 
the philosopher, and that so much 
time should be lost disputing, shut 
up the mountaineer, by chasing 
him out of the square with 
howls and hisses, All then tran- 
quilly returned to the Chinaman, 
who continued his performances, 
with astonishing appearances and 
disappearances, swallowing up, in 
sight of all, lead balls, tow and 
charcoal, showing in evidence that 
nothing was impossible to a Chinese 
philosopher. Afterwards, turning 
to the side of the table hung with 
curtains, he called, in a loud voice: 
“Nurrazzedin!” But what was the 
surprise of the philosopher and all 
the assembly to see, in place of 
Nurrazzedin, come out of the tent, 
a beautiful bear, that, so far from 
being ferocious, began to dance! 
The populace burst into cries of 
“ Viva, viva!” and the philosopher, 
making the best of the circum- 
stance, exclaimed: 

“ Introite et videte! here is the 
poor Nurrazzedin, that we have 
changed into a bear. But where is 
the swine-herd? We wish he were 
here to be eaten up, to give a lesson 
to the ignorant.” Then, throwing 
up his eyes—“ Patience, good Nur- 
razzedin, your enemy has escaped 
you, but you can eat him another 
time;” and the bear ran out his 
tongue, and licked the hand of his 
master. 

There were not wanting charita- 
ble souls, who would have taken 
great pleasure in going to search 
for the swinc-herd to see him eaten 
by the bear, but the philosopher 
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commanded the beast to retire, and 
was promptly obeyed. All these 
tricks, which in our day seem very 
dull, and would not serve to divert 
® yawn, were in those times con- 
sidered rare, extraordinary and su- 
pernatural, and they drew, as if by 
magic, the money from the people’s 
pockets. The philosopher now, for 
the third time, sent his servant 
round, to see him return loaded 
with money, which excited his good 
humor and his skill. He told the 
spectators that he intended to build 
a hospital for the poor pilgrims 
who travel to the Holy Land, with 
the accumulation of his earnings, 
he being, though a Chinese, a de- 
voted Christian. 

“T am not an impostor,” he said; 
“my ability is as clear as the light 
of the sun; I do not go spreading 
about that Iam a great professor; 


it is the world that says it; I being 
the only one that possesses the art 
of curing all maladies; the recipes 
are in this book, found in the great 
Pyramids; they were written by the 


great Guiseppe Ebeso. Here is the 
sight of the blind; here are the 
limbs of the maimed, lungs for the 
consumptive, brains for the fool! 
But if I took your money for my 
former experiments, the remedies 
I give gratis et amore.” 

“Ah! bella; he gives love also,” 
said two young girls to each other. 
“T would like to buy some to give to 
Biagio, who is so obstinate.” 

“ Yes,” said the other, “it remains 
to be seen if he will take it. Biagio 
is no fool. And then what is it?—a 
paste ?” 

“No, I tell you, it must be a white 
powder.” 

“Shall we ask for it ?” 
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“How ask? I shall die for shame; 
come, now, you ask for it.” 

“For myself, I have not the cou- 
rage. Wait, I will ask that man to 
enquire for us.” And so saying, they 
approached a poor shoemaker, who 
stood with his mouth open listen- 
ing to the philosopher, who repeat- 
ed, “gratis et amore ; approach, then, 
miserable sufferers, whose members 
are wanting or weak.” 

“Oh, Mr. Chinaman,” cried a lame 
man, “it is thirty-five years that my 
leg has been drawn up.” 

“Come forward,” cried the philo- 
sopher, “and some of you come 
upon the table ;” which being done, 
the philosopher made the cripp!e 
lie on his back, and began touching 
the limb. The cripple groaned in- 
cessantly during the operation, 
while the philosopher, with a grave 
and frowning face, said to the pub- 
lic: “This is one of the most inve- 
terate cases I ever saw; have you 
been ordered a preparation of sub- 
limate ?” 

“Yes, Mr.,” answered the cripple. 

“T knew it,” continued the philo- 
sopher, with an air of satisfaction. 
“Here mortification is advancing 
towards the tibia tuniefaction of the 
groin, attached to the lymphatic 
system. You will die with this leg.” 

The poor cripple cried, “ah! ah!” 
and the crowd advanced, so that 
three or four faces were parallel 
with the shins of the invalid. The 
professor, raising the book of the 
Pyramids, began to read, touching 
the limb with ointment. The poor 
fellow was seen to rise from the ta- 
ble sound as a fish, and kissing the 
hand of his benefactor, and throw- 
ing away his crutches, he jumped 
down like an antelope. 
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The cries and applause of the 
multitude were heard a mile from the 
city. After the cripple, came a blind 
_ man, who, in the wink of an eye, re- 

covered his sight ; then a dropsical 
subject was pierced with a long 
sword by the philosopher, who, hav- 
ing drawn off half a barrel of water, 
sent him about his business. 

These marvelous cures, some- 
times accompanied by pecuniary as- 
sistance, as in the case of the blind 
man, to whom the philosopher gave 

‘four royal ducats, stupefied the 
people. Some declared he was a 
great king in disguise, others that 
he was a saint, and others still that 
he was a sinner doing penance. In 
short, various were the opinions. 
The two girls who wanted to buy 
a little love, having persuaded 
the countryman to ask for them, he 
went up to the table, and with a 
coarse voice said : 

“Say, Mr., have you any love, or 
no ?” 

The philosopher did not at first 
understand, and asked ; 

“ What do you wish ?” 

“ A little love; have you any, or 
no?” 

The spectators, scrutinizing the 
gentleman who wanted some love, 
cried : 

“ Veh! who wants love? See what 
an ugly face!” 

“Idiots! itis not for me who 
have had enough of it these twenty 
years with Madam Bice; it is for 
these two poor little girls,” who, on 
hearing themselves mentioned in 
public, became as red as a flame. 

“Yes, poor little ones,” said the 
philosopher, “take this box ; it con- 
tains dust from the nail of the great 
Solomon. Pu. it in some virgin wa- 
ter.” 
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* And where is this virgin water ?” 

“Tn Sicily, my baby.” - 

“ Ah, Dia! and who can go to Si- 
cily ?—it is a hundred miles.” 

“Then I will give you a receipt.” 
And taking the book of the Pyra- 
mids, he read : “ Take the rose from 
the rose-tree that has blossomed for 
the first time, separate it into se- 
venty-seven parts, commencing on 
Wednesday, and ending at midnight 
on Friday. Put three leaves for 
three nights in the light of the 
moon, but bring them in before the 
crowing of the cock ; then put them 
in a white vase full of water, near 
which, on the fourth night, you will 
-watch in the dark.” 

The latter part of this wise re- 
ceipt- was impracticable to the girls, 
as they were afraid to watch in the 
dark, so the philosopher was ob'iged 
to give them a vial fuli of this mar- 
velously-prepared water. If the 
masculine sex had been delighted 
with the cures of the philosopher, 
the females were enchanted with 
the dust of Solomon’s nail. In less 
than half an hour the Chinaman had 
sold three hundred boxes. The 
circle pressing round him now con- 
sisted entirely of women of every 
age from fifteen to sixty, white, taw- 
ney, black, blonde, fat, thin, tall, 
short, girls, widows and wives. 
Cuffs, caps, ribbons and hairless 
faces, had entirely usurped the place 
of beards and hats. The poor phi- 
losopher and his servants needed a 
hundred hands to wait upon all 
One pushed the other te get forward, 
and none would rest without the 
marvelous powder. The screeching 
old women were left behind, and 
lifting their arms, dry as a stick, 
they punched their fists in the round 
faces of the young, who received 
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the blows with great good nature, 
giving truth to the line, 

‘‘He who endures for love, suffers no pain.” 
Some of the more bold had mount- 
ed on the table, and the philosopher, 
seeing they were about to help them- 
selves, and that there was danger of 
their upsetting his chest of mum- 
mies, and breaking his decanters 
an‘ vials, exclaimed in a loud voice 
that he would sell no more that day, 
the hour having arrived when he 
was accustomed to retire to prepare 
his remedies. He then dismissed 
the women with words of admoni- 
tion, promising to return to-morrow 
w.th more boxes of powder and vials 
of water. Then he informed them 
that his lodgings were in the Pina 
d’Oro, No. 13, where he might be 
seen by visitors from the setting of 
the sun till one o’clock at night. He 
told them that on the last day of the 
fair, he would tell the fortunes of them 
all, without distinction of age or 
sex. Having finished theseremarks, 
he directed his servants to put up 
the skulls and diploma, the genealo- 
gical paper, the drugs and the trum- 
pets. The good Nurrazzedin again 
became a man, helped his master to 
mount a superb carriage, drawn by 
two beautiful horses, and taking the 
reins himself, he passed slowly round 
the square, in order to give the 
crowd an opportunity to admire the 
philosopher's turnout; and amid 
their applause, they drove off to the 
lodgings in the Pinad’Oro. Amongst 
the women left in the square, an 
equal division of the precious pow- 
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der took place, those who had none 
immediately insisting upon sharing 
with the more fortunate. Every 
one was, however, impatient to wit- 
ness the marvelous effect of the love 
powder, and almost all the beau- 
tiful youths of Forli would have had 
to take their portion that evening, 
if a difficulty had not presented it- 
self. This was, that the virgin 
water had not been distributed with 
the powder ; but there was nothing 
to be done but to wait patiently till 
the rising of the morrow’s sun, and 
with it the fortune-teller, philoso- 
pher and mathematician. Some, 
blessing the arrival of a celebrity 
who had remedies for so many af- 
flictions, not being able to suffer the 
delay of a single night, were seen 
after the setting of the sun approach- 
ing the lodgings of the descendant 
of Confucius. Some had the good 
fortune to possess both the powder 
and the water, but unfortunately the 
lovers for whom they were designed, 
were habitual enemies to water as a 
drink. Here was another cause for 
a visit to the philosopher, and his 
house was besieged by women from 
nearly every part of the city. The 
hour for the termination of the fair 
for that day had now arrived, and 
the town crier, to the dissatisfaction 
of the public vendors, took down 
the banner which signified permis- 
sion to traffic. Then the tables, the 
barracks, and the tents, disappear- 
ed, and all returned to the custom- 
ary tranquility. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
THE MARRIAGE NIGHT. 


Ion was alone. Slowly, thought- 


fully, disrobing herself from the 
heavy cloth traveling dress, and 
finally adjusting a crimson wrapper 
over her white negligee, she sat down 


before the fire to brush her hair. 
Languidly her snowy fingers stole 
in and out amid the raven strands. 
Braid and coil, and twist, all un- 
wound, the shadowy, glittering mass 
swept the floor. There she sat, like 
another Godira, when the door soft- 
ly opened, und Clive Maybury lean- 
ed against it, while with cold, indif- 
ferent stare, he gazed upon the glow- 
ing beauty of his fair, young wife. 
At last, heaving a sigh, which was 
a. most a sob, as he remembered Ru- 
by Clare, he spoke : 
“ Madam.” 

{ Ion started, and uprising from 
her low seat, a scarlet flush suffused 
ther face. 

“Pardon me—I did not expect— 
did not think”—she stammered— 

“Did not think I would intrude 
so early. Ah, well, Maiame, over- 
look my encroachment upon your 


privacy to-night, as I shall never be 


guilty of it again. I have some- 
thing of importance to disclose to 
you, which, perhaps, had as well be 
spoken now as at a future time. 
Pray do not allow me to disturb 
you, Madam.” 

Oppressed with embarrassment, 
and chilled by his haughty air, Ion 
sank back in her chair, and shaded 
her face with her hand. 

Mr. Maybury occupied a large 
chair opposite, and he sat gazing in 
the glowing fire some moments, he- 
fore his strong, deep, bitter tones, 
stabbed the silence. Ion glanced 
at him from beneath her shading 
hand, and for thé first time had an 
opportunity to observe him closely, 

His raven hair waved in thick, lux- 
uriant richness about his calm, firm 
brow ; his features were handsome- 
ly regular, and in in his clear, dark 
eyes, lay slumbering a will which 
might have moved a world; and his 
mouth, passionate and sweet as a 
woman’s, was shaded by a curling, 
jetty moustache. His figure was 
tall and slight, though fine and firm- 
ly knit. He might have served as a 
statue of Apollo, in his perfect con- 
tour and unrivaled grace. 

“ Ah, howI shall love him, if he 
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will only let me,” she thought. Then 
he looked up, and said, in his low, 
emphatic, measured way : 

“Madam, it is due to both your- 
self and me that I shall at least at- 
tempt to explain to you the neces- 
sity which forced us into the con- 
nexion of this afternoon, upon my 
part,a matter of simple justice— 
upon your own, the regaining of 
your legitimate rights. My father, 
led by a motive of rovenge towards 
your mother, who rejected him in 
his youth, defrauded both her and 
you out of a large amount of prop- 
erty, which, with interest, amounts 
at this time to over three millions 
of dollars. Years passing, he be- 
came contrite, but erred still more 
in his final restoration of the prop- 
erty to its lawful owners, than in 
his first wrong. I refer to the union 
which now exists between us. Had 
it been in my power to have saved 
you from this trial, I should have 
done so, but I was not aware, until a 
short time before my father’s death, 
that the will was so arranged that 
you would be forced to marry me to 
obtain possession of your own prop- 
erty. I had no legal proofs that I 
learned it even then. I had no 
claim, save of twenty thousand dol- 
lars, to the property. You needed 
it, therefore nothing remained to be 
done but to urge the matter forward 
to its final completion. By my own 
heart, I feel that this marriage is 
irksome and repugnart to you, and 
I can only promise the links shall 
be flower-wreathed and silken-wrap- 
ped. The property is yours—you 
shall control it. Our respectability, 
however, demands that in the pre- 
sence of the world, we should mu- 
tually bear ourselves in the most 
amicable manner, But let me here 
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assure you, Madam, no wifely du- 
ties shall be imposed—no submis- 
sion required. In the allotted four 
months’ retirement here, we will 
bear ourselves with the polite cour- 
tesy of strangers, who desire to be 
nothing more. We must learn by 
actual experience the triteness of 
the ancient Italian aphorism : ‘ So- 
Jréetaci.’ Thus only can we com- 
mand the respect of the world in 
which we live. I do not, in speak- 
ing thus, desire to appear didactic, 
but you are young, and have yet to 
be taught that though society estab- 
lishes statutes, and pronounces dic- 
tums, she is fond of Protean follow- 
ers, who give her the power of ex- 
iling and banishing from court cir- 
cles ; and though the law affect. to 
protect you, it but chains your hands 
in a baser servitude to social tyran- 
ny. Consider my atterftion, my 
time, fully at your command. My 
heart is, and must remain, an inde- 
pendent sovereignty. Think you, 
you are capable of fulfilling the re- 
quirements exacted ?” 

His cold, changele-s, gloomy eyes 
fastened themselves upon her pallidf 
electric face, and he actually started 
at the bitierness with which she re- 
plied : 

“Since my earliest childhood, 
‘ Sofrée tac?’ has been the sgis of 
my life : it will demand no new ex- 
ertion upon my part to retain it as 
such.” 

There was a wailiag diapason ex- 
pressed in her voice, as though all 
the pipes of her heart’s golden or- 
gan had suddenly lost their sweet, 
irrepressible gusto. Mr. Maybury 
was for a moment inexpressibly 
touched, but quickly conquering the 
emotion, he rose, saying in a cold, 
constrained voice : 
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“Since the cosmogony of the 
world it has been apotheosized by 
its worshippers, the forms frequent- 
ly varying from Baal, worshipped at 
Baalbee, and Heliopolis, in human 
sacrifices, through the mysteries of 
Isis, Serapis, Hertha, and Astartes, 
until we, devotees of modern cus- 
tom, apotheosize mammon at the 
_ base of a Pisgah of self-interest, 
whither we unwearidly journey, for- 
getful of the Mecca, on the Hadj, 
where, instead of the devil, we stone 
our own hearts to death.” 

“Tam not versed in theogony, 
but trvly, you may speak from 
personal knowledge in the matter,” 
said Ion, interrupting him with 
quiet scorn, for he had stirred her 
womanly nature to the depths. 

He continued quietly : 

“Your resigaation is the ultima- 
tum, which I gratefully accept. I 
will, upon my return to Louisville, 
attend to the proper disposition of 
your funds ; that is, I will render 
them amenable to your order. Ex- 
cuse my intrusion. Good nicht.” 

With a low bow he passed through 
the door, and softly closed it after 
him. 

Ion rose from her chair, dashed 
her glorious wealth of hair fiercely 
back, for it stifled, oppressed her, 
and whispered through her clenched 
teeth : “And isn’t want, privation, 
despair, death, preferab'e to this? 
To be scorned and set aside bya 
man who despises me, for thus yield- 
ing to an unjust, unholy require- 
ment for the sake of gold. Oh! 
mother, mother, could you know all 
this, how would your soul shrink 
within you! But no! my pride 


must seal my lips ; my heart hence- 
forth bear its own dead weight of 
sorrow. Age is bowing you fast 
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enough ; no act of mine shall mar 
your peace—no word reproach you. 
We have together journeyed to So- 
mouli—the frankincense, the ivory, 
the gold dust are yours ; the myrrh, 
the bitter, pungent, acrid myrrh, is 
mine. Uncomplainingly shall I press 
the red-gleaming 1 quid to my lips. 
‘ Sofri e tac? must I? Ah, well, the 
grave, the grave will one day grant 
mea peaceful shelter. Yes, death 
will set the bond-child free. Till 
then, ‘nunc dimitis—the quaran- 
tina has been raised.” 

Then the queenly head bowed it- 
self, and a stifled sob smote the si- 
lent, serene night, like a blow. Ah! 
it requires a wonderfil amount of 
moral courage and sublime faith in 
the beneficence and majesty of the 
omnipotent Jehovah Jireh, who re- 
members the smallest of us, to take 
up our cross and stagger under it, 
as our dear Jesus did along the 
Via Dolorosa. It requires a moral 
courage few mortals possess. But 
how many have shielded pallid faces 
in quivering hands, and moaned out 
with despair mad and bitter as Ion’s, 
when she looked out on the shiver- 
ing dawn, stealing like a lost Peri 
over the wintry hills, @inone’s wail- 
ing chaunt : 

**Oh, death, death, death, thou ever float- 
ing cloud ! 
There are enouch unhappy on this earth ; 
Pass by the happy souls that love to live, 
I pray thee pass before my light of life, 
And shadow all my soul that I m y die; 
Thou weighest heavy on th : breast with n ; 
Weigh heavy on my e;elids—let me die.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


COMING TO AN UNDERSTANDING. 

When Mrs. Maybury met her 
husband at ihe breakfas: table she 
was so agitated, it was with difii- 
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culty that she saluted him. His 
comp sure, however, was admira- 
ble, but for the evidence it gave of 
his freezing heartles:ness. The man 
irresistibly reminded his wife of 
Abyssinia’s Buahat—lofty, lonely, 
immutable, clothed with the richest 
vrduro at the sides, yet crowned 
with «n unfading wreath of snow, 
which threw back the beams of the 
sun with dazzling but chilling ra- 
diance; so was it with him—out- 
wardly so fair—within so hard, so 
cold, so inexplicably dead to her 
grace and her beauty. 

“TI fear, madam,” he said, glanc- 
ing keenly at her pallid face and 
swollen eyelids—“I fear your rest 
was disturbed.” 

“ Not at all,” Ion replied, in a low 
voice, “I even oversiept myself, 
which is a very unusual thing, as I 
am habitually an early risec—and 
Cassia awaked me.” 

“Tam glad I am mistaken, for, 
after I saw you, I reproached my- 
self with my brusque haste, aad, 
when it was too late, remembered, 
I could just as well have spoken to- 
day.” 

He leaned forward to accept a 
cup of chocolate from her beautiful 
hand, for they breakfasted alone. 
Ion busied herself with the richly 
wrought chocolatiere, and the dainty 
Sevres cups, but vouchsafed not one 
word in reply. Her manner was 
that of extr. me s 1f-possession, but 
there was mingled indescribably 
with its gentleness a peculiar festivm 
quid that told of a scorn and indig- 
nation she felt incapable of express- 
ing. 
Mr, Maybury noticed it, winced a 
little, and then sipped his chocolate 
with admirable nonchalance, asking 
after a while: 
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“Will you care to overlook the 
mansion and grounds this morn- 
ing?” 

Ion balanced the gold-lined 
spoon, she | eld, on the edge of the 
porcelain cup, and said, hesitat- 


ingly: 
“If it would be convenient to 
you ——?” 


“To me? Oh! my attendance 
would only serve to harrass and 
embarrass you. Besides that, I am 
a stranger here, too. Maum Nina 
carries the keys.” 

Mr. Maybury spoke indifferently, 
but his facial ex ression indicated 
that a second invitation would, per- 
haps, be replied to in the affirma- 
tive, but that second invitation Ion 
filed t» extend; she simply bowed, 
resolving at the same time that 
Maum Nina might continue to 
‘carry the keys.” 

A silence fell over them, but Mr. 
Maybury quickly dissipat d it. 

“ My desire in bringing you here 
for a four month’s retirement was 
that you should see the estate, ac- 
quaint yourself with its appurte- 
nances, and then decide whether 
you would prefer it as your future 
place of residence; and if not, what 
your decision regarding your mode 
of life would be.” 

He paused for a reply, but Ion 
vouchsafing none, he continued in a 
colder tone: 

“La Foret was the home of my 
father; he loved it. It is a strange 
place to me, and doe not possess 
any peculiar charm. Perhaps to 
you, as to me, it scems gloomy- 
looking as the lava-built walis of 
Aci; but, unlike that thriving city, 
it unfortunately lacks, in its vicini- * 
ty, the dark cave of cyclopic Poly- 
phemus, and the cool grotto of 
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amorous Galatea, to lend interest 
to the casual resider. It is not 
without interest though to the 
lovers of the curious; for it is a 
well-certified fact, madam, that 
upon a portion of the estate—yon- 
der mimic purple-crested Appenine 
you see through the southwest win- 
dow—there onc? existed an Indian 
village. Many remnants of savage 
warfare, and marks of primeval 
civilization of the ‘ dark and bloody 
ground’ are frequently found. You 
will se in my own ‘ cabinet of curi- 
osities’ a tomahawk—of some Span- 
ish patent, marked with the name 
of ‘Simon Ken:on’—found not long 
since in our vegetable garden. 
Now, if time weighs heavily on 
your hands—as I have not a doubt 
but what it will do—you can in- 
terest yourself in the collection of 
such virtu,” 

He paused again, and fastened 
his keen, quiet, penetrating gaze 
upon her, for the decided clearing 
of her throat interrupted him. It 
scemed to express ne plus ultra most 
emphatically; and the blaze of her 
dark eyes tuld him that, though 
she betrayed it not in words, within 
her breast, rising boldly from the 
gray, tideless sea of her heart, was 
a flinty cliff of passion more dan- 
ge ous than the coral reefs of Pa- 
linnrus to the storm-tossed mari- 
ner, and that he had best not ven- 
ture too near. Her tone was 
inexpressibly bitter, as, looking 
directly at him, she said: 

“TI am no philologist, Mr. May- 
bury, and the evident sarcasm of 
your speech is, therefore, vague to 
me, as would be Champollion’s 
hieroglyphs to the urinitiated. I, 
however, assure you here I compre- 
hend your expression enough to tell 
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you an internecine war of words is 
unnecessary between us. The dag- 
ger of despair has been sheath d in 
my heart. Let this rankling wound 
be sufficient.” 

The hot blood flushed to Mr. 
Maybury’s brow, as he said, in a 
voice of evident self-control: 

“Pray, explain yourself more 
fully.” P 

“Certainly I will,” said Ion, in 
the same acrid tone as before—“I 
mean that oui conversation last 
night fully explained to me our re- 
lative positions, and your disserta- 
tion upon social statutes amid the 
refined bun-ton convinced me of 
my duty as your keeper—and no 
atom of this duty will I overstep, 
even though minute as the Fora- 
minifera; but, I pray you, let the 
same courtesy which we would wear 
in society govern our actions out of 
it. I have no egis a-ainst the 
javelin of your sarcasm.” 

Mr. Maybury pushed aside his 
plate, and, looking her steadily in 
the eyes, again said: 

“You have not one hope of hap- 
piness—have you ?” 

“Happiness to me is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, far off as Abd 
El Curia, lapped forever by the 
foam-fretted waves of the Indian 
Ocean,” replied Ion, coldly, as she 
turned to her creamy chocola‘e 
again. 

“Not one hope of happines:,” 
said Mr. Maybury, dreamily, and 
then, with an almost imperceptible 
scoff—“ you are trying to quiz me, 
are you not?” : 

“No, sir; I speak truthfully; I 
have no hope of happiness. I bow 
before my destiny, because I am a 
woman, and tan’t do otherwise; my 
vast and changeless destiny—vast 
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and changeless as the colossal An- 
drosphinx that forever guards, in 
unbroken silence, the temple of 
Neith, where rest the purple-robed 
Pharoa''s—the long line of Egypt’s 
kings. All homes ——” 

But just here Mr. Maybury threw 
his head back, and laughed, a rich, 
merry, mellow peal that pulsed the 
air like music.” 

“Madam, you are the only wo- 
man I ever saw possessing halcciety 
absolutely and undeniably,” and 
again he laughed. 

Ion’s face turned white and hard 
as the marble in the inexhaustible 
quarries of Mount Pentelicus, and 
herved lips grew wan and dry as they 
tightened over her white and even 
teeth, but no word escaped her. 
She felt that she had been insulted, 
and that she was powerless to re- 
sent it, because the insult had come 
from her husband. 

Mr. Maybury paused; gravely, 
piercingly he studied her face, until 
the exquisitely-moulded cheeks were 
suffused with burning blushes, and 
the tensioned lips closed with a 
quiver irresistibly touching; then 
he said, in a gentler way: 

“You must be prepared for some 
caprices in me. I am not the same 
man two days in succession. To 
confess the truth, I don’t know my- 
self. No doubt I would puzzle Fa- 
bricius ab Aquapendente. I am 
little more than a galvanized corpse, 
and yet the depths of my heart 
were once fathomless as those of 
the blue Adriatic.” 

A long pause, and then he said, 
with another laugh, harsh and 
mirthless— 

“You compare your destiny to 
the colo sal Androsphinx of the 
Orient guarding the dead, and reed 
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not, therefore, smile when I tell 
you J regard mine as more huge 
and crushing than the stone of 
Elephantis, which it took two thou- 
sand men three whole years to 
transport to Lais, smiling on the 
fertile banks of the Delta.” 

Ion noted the words and the 
false ring of the laughter. Pan- 
dora had unwittingly lifted the 
jeweled lid of the mysterious box, 
and from the clouds which envelop- 
ed—the lightnings which dazzled— 
the thunder which deafened, ten 
thousand evils leaped to life. Their 
eyes met, and Mr. Maybury, seeing 
that she had read his heart aright, 
continued, with a bitter scoff on his 
handsome mouth: 

“We have bitten the golden ap- 
ple, and we find it ashes. The old 
story—Bosuet warned us grimly 
enough long ago: ‘On. trouve au 
Sond de tout le vide et le néant.’? And 
yet, before we find that nothing- 
ness, we have much to enjoy—we 
can despise the littlenesses of life, 
but, because we are of it, we still 
must love it. I find, however, ma- 
dam, a certain fortiter in re is ne- 
cessary in the government of every 
heart, else, with a graceful but un- 
expected elan, it will one day enter 
the arena with helmet, and plume, 
and lance, like a knight, in ancient 
tournay, battling for his love. Ac- 
cept me as a prophet to-day—as a 
social hierophant who wishes to 
initiate. you into the demulcent 
joys, which a thorough comprehen- 
sion of the mysteries of deontology 
will, without doubt, bestow upon 
you.” 

He was now speaking good-hu- 
moredly,, for Ion’s beautiful face ad 
somewhat upset his theories of 
faith, but she, perhaps, had less of 
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the vane in her than other women; 
at any rate, she looked down, and 
said, with almost irresistible naivete, 
yet a certain hauteur, all her own: 

“This would be impossible, since 
the quarantina was raised twelve 
hours ago.” 

She did not see that his face had 
again grown cold and repulsive; 
she only cowered beneath his sar- 
casm, when he said: 

“You are right; we must sepa- 
rately study, and, perhaps, profit 
by the wise apothgm of Stobzens: 
‘Cupidity and avarice are the causes 
of all human ill.’ Of these matters, 


however, we will cease to speak. 
Your decision regarding La [o- 
ret—” 

“Has already been made,” said 
Ion in a low, steady voice, which 
yet had something mournfully sweet 


trembling throug. it—“ All homes, 
all modes of life are the same to 
me. If La Foret was the cherished 
home of your father; or, if it be 
your will that it shall be our future 
place of residence, I have decided 
to remain. I place implicit confi- 
dence in your judgment—” 

“ Across the quarantina?” asked 
Mr. Maybury. 

Ion’s voice faltered; then, swell- 
ing its rich music again, as she 
caught the light of a flitting smile 
in his eyes— 

“ Yes, sir, across the quarantina; 
and I request your control in all 
my affairs. I do not desire that 
such an amount of money as you 
propose be subjected to my order. 
I would know nothing of its man- 
agement. I have never known af- 
fluence since old enough to app-e- 
ciate it, and, wholly ignorant con- 
cerning», matters of the outside 
warld, have, since my early child- 
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hood, had only my mother and 
books as companions—pleasant, I 
acknowledge, but little calculated 
to prepare a girl for the station I 
now occupy. Without my mother’s 
guidance, Iam but a child—” 

“And will it be your desire to 
have your mother with you at the 
expiration of the four months?” 
asked her husband in surprise. 

“Not for a while. I honestly 
think, Mr. Maybury, she would be 
more contented in a home of her 
own—and—and—” 

“ And what ?” 

“Tt would be a source of unhap- 
piness to her to—” 

Ion could proceed no further. 
The blushes dyed her cheeks, and 
the sweeping, dusky fringe of her 
eyelids veiled her modest eyes. 

“Ah! I understand you, and I 
thank you for your decision. I 
shall return to Loui-ville in a few 
days, and shall, personally, arrange 
everything to her and your satis- 
faction. It is, perhaps, superfluous 
to request perfect silence regarding 
my confidence of last night.” 

Ion bowed, and asked, hesitat- 
ingly: 

“When is it your intention to 
return to Louisville ?” 

“Well, about day after to-mor- 
row. I see no use in delay, and 
the sooner you are satisfied regard- 
ing your mother’s settlement in life, 
the better I shall be pleased. Why 
do you ask ?” 

“T should like very much to send 
a letter to her to-day, if that were 
possible.” 

* Well, write it, and, after dinner, 
I will ride over to Drennon, and 
post it for you.” 

Thus they parted. Ion ‘returned 
to her room, and Mr. Maybury to 
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his study to gloomily brood over a 
Jetter from Ruby Clare, which had 
arrived at La Foret during his ab- 
sence, and the music of whose love- 
words ate into and coroded his soul 
with despair, frightfully as the gan- 
grene on the undressed wound of 
Timon: 

“Tis thus with those sweet dreams which 

life begin, 

‘We weary of them, and we look within: 
What do we find? Guile, suffering and 
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£10. 
CHAPTER IX. 
THE FIRST KNOT IN THE ETHEREAL 
QUIPPO. 


In the afternoon Mr. Maybury 
came down the steps booted and 
spurred for a ride into Drennon. 
Springing to his saddle, and giving 
rein to ‘ Bellerophon,’ his favorite 
horse, fiery and beautiful as the 
pampered steeds of Diomedes, he 
was soon out of sight ; and Ion gaz- 
ing into the distance after him, sigh- 
ed, and murmured : 

“T really do not know for what I 
live. My pleasures are so few, that 
one day is but the counterpart of 
another, and all sodreary. If I had 
not such capacity for suffering, I 
should be tempted to plunge in the 
mad whirl of life, and die battling 
with its surging waves—anything 
but standing thus on the barren 
shore, and watching the tide creep 
tome. A long and stagnant life, or 
a short and tiresome struggle—one 
or the other, and both void of hap- 
piness.” 

Poor little mourner! She alrea- 
dy foresaw the difference between a 
“grande passion” and the feeling 
which cements the union of conve- 
nience. Perhaps it was as well that 


she should know it then as later. 
To be sure, she lost the happiness 
of anticipation, but as compensa- 
tion, she escaped an after awaken- 
ing—such an awakening as one has 
who dreams himself free, happy, 
respected, young, and awakes to 
find that he will be hanged on the 
morrow for murder. 

“ Grande passions” can never be 
felt only for the unattainable. Pos- 
session, success, are to these great 
devotions what the absence of the 
soul is to the body. They become 
co'd, unfeeling clay. They lose their 
warmth, their animation, their ten- 
derness. They die; or if they live, 
it is as corpses live, whose life is 
galvanic. The greatest loves are 
those which reach across to each 
other from widely separated orbits ; 
they are the loves of Astrea and 
Orion, between whom extend eter- 
nal barriers of space ; they are the 
loves of Princess Amelia Hohenzol- 
lern and Baron Frederick Von 
Trenck, which from youth to age 
cried out to each other: “Amor 
vincet Omnia,” with unfaltering 
sweetness, and over the iron hand 
of Frederick the Great’s tyranny, 
their song of faith cleft the clouds 
and soared heavenward. Hence, 
Clive Maybury, realizing, as an hon- 
orable man should, that he was for- 
ever cast out from the Eden of his 
dreams, clasped his grande passion 
for Ruby Clare still closer to his 
aching heart—unallowed to touch 
earth, unallowed to become clay— 
he kept it ever high in air, above 
clouds and storms, s:irrounded only 
by stainless ether, and the purity of 
everlasting sunshine. Separated by 
apparently impassable gulfs, 

“They stood a!oof—the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs that had been rent asunder— 
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A dreary sea now rolls between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been.” 


And poor Ion !—a bride, a wife in 
name, and yet a despised, rejected 
woman—scanned her future only 
through tears; and alas! that fu- 
ture afforded no satisfaction, flashed 
no golden vistas before her. Sill, 
amid the gray pallor of loveless des- 
pair, she beheld only the reality up 
to which thousands of women live. 
Happy? Yes; so far as the com- 
monplace can afford happiness—to 
those finely strong emotional na- 
tures reveling in any creations, too 
frail and delicate to remain unbro- 
ken by the rough clasp of human 
fingers. 

Poor Ion! she had robed herself 
for a sacrifice, not a triumph, and 
the music of her hymenial proces- 
sion. was sad as a funeral strain, in 
lieu of the inspiring epithalamium 
which should have been sung. Mar- 
r.ed life possessed no sunshine, no 
silvery light, no glow of the rosy 
honey-moon. She who had reveled 
in gorgeous dreams, radiant as any 
ever dreamed under the delicious 
shadow of the Alhambra, or in the 
perfumed retreat of the beautiful 
Sheherazade, awoke to the reality of 
unhappiness. How many do like- 
wise! How many imagine marriage 
to be an Arnheim of perpetual de- 
lights, aglow with softened, roseate 
light, fragrant with immortal flow- 
ers, and remote from clamor, sick- 
ness and discomfort, and we are 
suddenly startled with their hearts’ 
wailing, throbbing “ Miserere,” more 
despairing than the wild ‘st figure 
of Verdi’s glorious “ Ji Trovatore.” 

Ton still sat,in the shadows of 
twilight, where she had watched Mr. 
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Maybury’s departure early in the 
afternoon. She was busy with her 
own thoughts ; and ah! if that me- 
tionless heart’of man lying so calm 
beneath the marble stela could but 
have throbbed once more into the 
consciousness of human pain and 
human woe, how bitter would have 
been his retribution when he be- 
held the despairing face of that 
young and beautiful woman upturn- 
ed to the drab, dripping skies of 
December, as if looking heavenward 
for even the faintest ray of hope, 
that she might look forward to the 
future with the calm eye and un- 
swerving faith of Christianity. And 
it may be she saw it—that bright- 
browed Astrea stealing from Eden 
to earth, when twilight’s mantle of 
gray wraps round the world—as she 
sat there, with her dark, homeless 
eyes gazing into the deepening 
gloom of the distance. It may be 
that she saw it, for the clouds lifted 
themselves one by one from her in- 
nocent brow, until her face shone 
in the dusk, calm and holy, and pure 
as the snowy lily floating on peace- 
ful waters. 

The rain that commenced falling 
soon after Mr. Maybnry’s departure, 
continued to patter-patter, drip- 
drop, drip-drop, against the win- 
dow-panes, and down amid the gra- 
velcd walks and dead leaves, with a 
mouraful persistency that almost 
maddened the lonely watcher. The 
hours of day passed, and Ion, ris- 
ing from her low seat, rang for 
lights, changed her dress, went be- 
low stairs, saw that eve ything had 
been arranged for Mr. Maybury’s 
comfort upon his arrival, and then 
sauntered, with a weary, listless step, 
into the d awing rooms which until 
then she had not visited. 
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Just ever the low, marble mantel- 
piece in the first apartment, was 
suspended a beautifully executed 
portrait of Mr. Maybury, taken two 
years before, when his love for Ruby 
Clare had first given passion and 
fire to his slumbrous, dark eyes, and 
softness to the expressive but coldly 
chiseled mouth, with its rather full 
but sweet lips, almost like a wo- 
man’s. He was habited in riding- 
dress, with a cape of troubadour 
style, trimmed with fur. and lined 
with scarlet, swinging negligently 
over his splendidly proportioned 
shoulders. The dark, curling hair 
stole from under the broad-brimmed 
brown felt hat, and the arm, free 
from the folds of the mantle, was 
thrown over his horse’s neck. There 
was a strength, energy, enthusiasm, 
in the artist’s pencil and brush, 
which almost started the picture 
from the canvass. Ion stood look- 
ing at it until tears dimmed her 
beantiful eyes, and falling on her 
knees, with uplifted gaze, she pray- 
ed, with folded hands on her breast, 
as if to still the mad throbbing 
there ; prayed wildly, passionately, 
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for strength to do and be all that 
was good and true, in the sight of 
her great and tender God ; prayed, 
all unmindful of the tall, dark form 
of a man framed in the open door- 
way, who listened with bowed head, 
and tears rolling from his cheeks, 
while his dry, white lips whispered, 
as he glided out into the darkness 


“Poor, wounded little dove! 
Dream on, and Christ guard you, 
and guide, and bless you ; it is not 
for me to do.” 

From the gloom of Gethsemane 
she rose with the vestal star of faith 
upon her patient, holy brow, and a 
sweetness and radiant serenity cling- 
ing to her, which the darkness of 
the valley of Hinnom could not ever 
have dimmed or destroyed. 

That night, unawares to each, the 
first knot was tied in their et hereal 
quippo of love, which was yet indis- 
solubly to knit their dual fates into 
one. Ah, indeed, 


‘Sublime is the faith of a lonely soul, 
In pain and trouble cherished ; 
Sublime the spirit of hope that lives, 
When earthly hope has ptrished.” 





TO MARY, 


BY MRS. HELEN RICH. 


Oh! if you should float, like a vision of love, 
Away where such b. ings find rest ; 

Dear hope would our grief, like an angel, reprove, 
And point to the home of the bles:. 


And if the red lip it were rapture to press 
Should fade as a light from afar, 

Poor earth would exult in one flower the less, 
Heuven boast of another sweet star. 
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STATE SOVEREIGNTY AND NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 


Aut admit that our country is just 
now in a desperate condition. Sunk- 
en in despotism, and verging upon 
the last and most ruinous extremity 
of anarchy. The public spirit and 
the private faith alike demoralized 
and debauched by party animosi- 
ties and sectional hatred. Every 
man’s hand against his neighbor, 
and the wild passions of revolution 
raging in opposition to all those 
grand fundamental principles of go- 
vernment on which the Union was 
founded. 

In the midst of these great cala- 
mities, the question comes back to 
us, as if falling from the lips of di- 
vinity : “ What shall we do to be 
saved?” What road can we find 
which leads out of this intermina- 
ble jungle of hatreds, negro equali- 
ties, oppressions and despair? 

There is no way out except to 
precisely retrace the paths by which 
we have come into this fatal condi- 
tion of things. The road by which 
we came in is the only possible way 
out. To go clean back, all the way 
over the fiery paths we have trod 
since the election of Lincoln, is the 
only hope for our country. We 
must wipe entirely out the bloody 
and inhuman records of the Mon- 
grel party—must erase the foot- 
prints of this savage monster from 
the soil of America. Undo all it has 
done. In no other way is it possi- 
ble either to preserve the govern- 
ment of our fathers, or perpetuate 
the Union. We must not talk of 


“ reconstructing” the Union, for our 
business is to preserve it. “ Recon- 
struction” is the language of 
Mongrelism, which means des- 
truction, not only of the Union, but 
also of the immortal free basis on 
which it was founded. The plan of 
the Mongrel party is to “recon- 
struct,” or to change the Union 
which was formed by Washington 
and his patriotic associates, into 
something different, which better 
suits the negro-equalization princi- 
ples of the Mongrel Congress. The 
first step for the accomplishment of 
this unholy purpose is to overthrow 
the sovereignty and the equality of 
the States. All this bitter denun- 
ciation of “State rights” and “State 
sovereignty” is the necessary lan- 
guage of the general purpose to ul- 
timately enforce negro voting and 
negro suffrage over this whole coun- 
try. If Congress can compel negro 
equality in one section, it can do the 
same in the other. The North, by 
allowing Congress to fasten negro 
voting upon the South, admits a 
principle which, if not at once ar- 
rested, will be sure to end in fasten- 
ing the same thing upon the north- 
ern people. If it is right in the 
South, it is so in the North ; and to 
uitimately bring the northern peo- 
ple to this same humiliation is the 
fixed purpose of the madmen who 
are at the present time Africanizing 
the southern States. : 
Now, the one sure remedy for this 
threatened humiliation of northern 
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white men is an immediate return 
to the time-honored doctrines of 
State sovereignty, and of the per- 
fect equality of all the States in the 
Union. In one word, the restoration 
of the Union. Every State is a sove- 
reign and independent body by its 
own Constitution, and not by any 
grant of powers from the Federal 
Government, The States have re- 
ceived no powers from the Federal 
Government; but all the powers 
the Federal Government itself pos- 
sesses were voluntary grants from 
the several States. It was only by 
the exercise of State sovereignty 
that the Federal Government was 
or could be formed atall. The Con- 
gress, the Executive, and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
have no vestige of authority which 
they did not receive from the States, 
as sovereign and independent poli- 
tical communities. Nor did the for- 
mation of the Union render the 
States less sovereign than before. 
It was, indeed, for the safety and 
preservation of their sovereignty that 
tho States formed the Union in the 
first place. For this reason they 
surrendered no powers to the Gene- 
ral Government, but only “ dele- 
gated” jurisdiction over certain spe- 
cified and limited matters, touching 
their mere external and foreign in- 
terests. No powers involving in the 
least their perfect domestic sove- 
reignty were ever “delegated.” 
Hence innumerable decisions of the 
Supreme Court have declared that 
“ The States formed a confederated 
government ; yet the several States re- 
tain their individual sovereignties ;” 
and that “ The powers retained by the 
States proceed not from the people of 
America, but from the people of the 
several States, and ‘remain after the 


adoption of the Constitution what they 
were before.” Such is the language 
of the Supreme Court on this im- 
portant matter. Such was the opi- 
nion held by every American states- 
man, and by all parties, until about 
the middle of the first year of the 
Abolition war. Even the Conven- 
tion which nominated Lincoln de- 
clared by resolution: “That the 
maintenance inviolate of the rights 
of each State to order and control 
its own domestic institutions ac- 
cording to its own judgment exclu- 
sively, is essential to the balance of 
power, on which the perfection and 
endurance of our political fabric de- 
pends.” The same thing was af- 
firmed in Lincoln’s first inaugural 
addvess, and reaffirmed by a resolu- 
tion of the Black Republican Con- 
gress in February, 1861, and re- 
peated again after the battle of Bull 
Run, in July of the same year. 

The language of the resolution 
was as follows: ‘“ Resolved, That 
neither the Federal Government, 
nor the people, or government of 
the non-slaveholding States, have a 
purpose or a Constitutional right 
to legislate upon, or to interfere 
with, slavery in any of the States 
of this Union.” ‘The same thing 
was repeated by Simon Cameron, 
then Lincoln’s Secretary of War, 
in a letter of instructions to Gene- 
ral Butler, commanding at Fortress 
Monroe, in these words: “It is the 
desire of the President that all ex- 
isting rights in all the States be fully 
respected and maintained. The war 
now prosecuted on the part of the 
Federal Government is a war for 
the Union, for the preservation of 
all the Constitutional rights of the 
States, and the citizens of the States 
in the Union.” So aniversally was 
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this doctrine of the perfect domes- 
tic sovereignty of the States admit- 
ted, that even Lincoln and his party 
did not dare to broach any other 
idea, until nearly the close of the 
first year of the war. It was then 
that the Mongrel party, and, to a 
great extent, the public opinion of 
the North, swung off from the 
moorings of the Constitution, and 
commenced a crusade against every 
principle of fundamental law. The 
commission of this great crime was 
the only means by which they hop- 
ed to accomplish their darling pur- 
pose of negro equality. There was 
no way to put the negro up to an 
equality with the white man but to 
put the Constitution down. Negro 
sovereignty could be achieved only 
by the overthrow of State sover- 
eignty. So the leader of the “ Radi- 
cal” party, in Congress, the Hon. 
Thad. Stevens, boldly and shame- 
lessly proclaims that they have “re- 
pudiated the Constitution,” and 


that they are “working outside of | 


the Constitution.” But this revo- 
lution cannot be of much longer 
duration. The return of the De- 
mocratic party to power will restore 
the Constitution and the Union. 
With this restoration of the Con- 
stitution and the Union will return 
also the rights, the equality, the 
sovereignty of the States. Then 
the satus of the negro in each State 
will be fixed and controlled by the 


“State itself, All that has been done 


in violation of the Constitution, or 
by the suppression of the sovereign 
rights of the States, is null and 
void. AlJl that the States have been 
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made to do by threats and intimi- 
dation is also utterly void in law. 
The restoration of the Constitution 
and the Union will make all things 
right again, and the negro will re- 
main, politically and socially, where 
nature’s God has placed him; while 
the supremacy of the white race 
will stand, as ordained by the 
Creator of the world, and as recog- 
nized by the immortal framers of 
the Constitution of our country. 
Negro equality will be eternally put 
to rest in the grave of the party 
which has staked its all upon so de- 
grading an issue, and white men 
will rule America forever, if the 
system of free, sovercign and inde- 
pendent States shall be preserved, 
but not otherwise. The overthrow 
of State sovereignty is the destrac- 
tion of free self-government. Give 
up State sovereignty, and the Fede- 
ral Government at once begins to 
exercise imperial despotic powers, 
Just what the African Rump is now 
trying to do, is a specimen of the 
kind of government we are liable 
to have fixed permanently upon us, 
if the people permit State indepen- 
dence, State sovereignty, and State 
equality to slip from them. The 
cause of the South as against Con- 
gress, is equally the cause of the 
North. To one condition must we 
all, North and South, come at last. 
Negro suffrage there is negro suf- 
frage here in the end. The success 
of the African pariy in the next 
Presidential election wou'd result 
in negro suffrage everywhere in 
our country, enforced by Federal 
bayonets, 
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*O, HUMBUG!” 


Tue scene and the lesson of this 
heart-rending story have lain heavi- 
ly on my memory for more than 
twenty years—ever since the winter 

eof 1842. Indeed, I shall never for- 
get the previous spring morning of 
the first of May; when standing in 
the Exchange, at Portland, Maine, 
looking listlessly away off to the 
islands that so beautifully stud 
Casco Bay, I heard a dry and pee- 
vish voice, just at my side, exclaim, 
“O, humbug! It is all humbug!” 

There were two young men, ap- 
parently friends, in very carnest 
conversation. One was a little un- 
der the medium size, his frame 
slender, his face thin and sallow, 
but well shaped, and relieved by a 
profusion of long, dark hair that 
curled about his neck and shoul- 
ders. The other was larger, rug- 
geder-looking, and a little farther 
advanced in life. He seemed con- 
cerned for his younger friend. “I 
tell you, George,” said he, “it is 
not a humbug. When my father 
died his life was insured for three 
thousand dollars; and but for that 
money, which we received soon 
after his decease, mother and five 
children of us must have sought re- 
fuge in the poor-house. Be s little 
more attentive to your business, 
George, spend a little less at the 
theatre and the eating-houses, and 
you can easily enough afford to 

spare the amount annually which 
will insure your life for two or three 


thousand dollars. Then, if you 
should be taken away, you will not 
leave your wife and children utterly 
penniless.” 

This was certainly a thoughtful 
and good advice, but the young ar- 
tist’s brow was contracted, a frigid 
smile drew up the corners of his 
mouth, and his features were twist- 
ed together with scorn and displea- 
sure. 

“No doubt, you mean me well,” 
said George, “but what a monk 
you would make of me! You 
would not have me go to the thea- 
tre, nor to any place of recreation. 
You would have me work hard all 
day, then go to bed at night, with- 
out so much as a single merry hour 
with my friends. To be sure, I 
love my family, but one wants some 
recreation. No—your style of life 
would be a little too straight-jacket 
for me. Indeed, I should never 
survive it. Then, getting my life 
insured appears to me the worst 
humbug of the whole. Why, look 
at me! If old Methusalah were 
now on earth, and he had not more 
than twenty years tle start of me, 
I would wager him the price of a 
life-ticket to the theatre to out-run 
him at least ten years.” 

“Come, come, George,” replied 
his friend, “it pains me to hear you 
make a jest of such serious matters. 
Indeed, my dear friend, it seems to 
me that you have ceased to be the 
man you were a few months ago!” 
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“Well, my dear fellow,” replied 
the other, “let us leave off this! 
I am not so happy asI used to be; 
and unhappiness, you know, is 
sometimes a great spoiler of one’s 
temper.” 

And these two friends walked 
away, leaving me to reflect, as I 
went home, on the lesson of the 
brief dialogue to which I had lis- 
tened. The season of the year 
somehow mixed itself in my mind 
with the conversation I had heard. 
It was the freshet hour of spring in 
that latitude. The green leaves 
were just putting forth. The damp 
chills from the melted snow had 
given place to the dry, bland winds 
that came rejoicing over the bud- 
ding verdure of woods and fields. 
The songs of birds were filling the 
air with happy music. It was, in- 
deed, spring-time for earth, sky, 
forest, lake, birds, and man! All 
things felt the joyousness of spring 
—all inspired by the promise of 
hope—and all seemed forgetful that 
the ice and chills of winter would 
return again. The sky, with its se- 
rene smile, looked down upon the 
earth as though December storms 
would no more be gathered in its 
clouds. ‘ihe earth returned the 
welcome, with its bosom bedecked 
with violets and pansies, pledging 
the roses of summer and the fruit 
of autumn, as if forgetful of the 
time when it must be palsied again 
in the icy embrace of winter. Man, 
too, had put on his spring. The 
glad heart leaped and danced 
among the new violets. Hope, like 
an angel, sat smiling at his side, 
kissing his cheek and fanning his 
brow into delicious forgetfulness 
that there is for him also a cold 
and inevitable winter-time !—a time 
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when violets will not grow for him 
—when want may pinch him, and 
the rough gusts of life’s autumn 
will lodge many a withered leaf and 
broken stem in his path, and, per- 
haps, send him out into the winds 
and storms to find the wherewithal 
of living! In this promising spring- 
time, the story about winds, winter, 
hunger and want, is all “humbug” 
to the heart which hope is leading 
through a world of young flowers 
and blossoming trees. Then it is 
we forget that man has his winter, 
to which no spring ever survives 
this side of the grave. They are 
the smiles, and kisses, and flowers 
of life that betray us, and teach us 
to call the voice of warning “ hum- 
bug” and foolishness ! 


* x * * * 


es 


Six months had flown. The spring, 
with its many-tinted flowers, and 
tender plants, insensibly slipped 
into the full bloom and fragrance 
of summer. The summer had pass- 
ed into the sober shade of autumn. 
Already had the winds begun to 
moan and the air to chill. Decem- 
ber had put its remorseless termi- 
nation on all the green joyousness 
of the year. The let-loose tempests 
flew roaring over the plains, or 
paused in their track in towns and 
cities, to shake and rattle the doors 
and windows, and puff their inso- 
lent breath in every crack and cre- 
vice of man’s abode, and then rushed 
along, whistling their winter tunes 
as they swept on to their pastime 
with the fallen leaves of the forest. 

The “humbugs” of the spring 
had become shuddering realities 
now. No “humbug” in this blast of 
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winter; nor in this warm home 
which the thrifty man built him in 
the spring! No “humbug” in the 
plenty which the wise man laid up 
against this time of need! A ter- 
rible old tyrant is January, the 
King of the Storms! He hangs 
his black clouds up in the heavens 
over thy head, O, man! He locks 
up the earth under thy feet, and 
cries out after thee in the night 
winds, while he sits in the tops of 
the oats singing the dirge of the 
year, and whistling his winter tunes 
to the dance of the storms! In 
vain will man appeal to this inex- 
orable Janus for bread or clothes. 
To all mortal pleadings he says but 
this: “ Look ye to spring, and sum- 
mer, and autumn; if they provide 
not, nor shallI! I have but one 
bounty—my mantle of snow to 
cover the nakedness of the year. 
It shall be thy shroud, too, if thou 
hast not already provided thyself 
with a better covering. As for food, 
it is not my gift, unless I give thee 
to be food for the worms!” 

Stoop down, O, man, and take a 
less n from the ants, or die! Yes, 
let me learn wisdom from the ants, 
the bees and the swallows; for all 
things are lessons from God to 
man, if he will but listen! All na- 
ture is a great temple of instruction 
and worship. The corn and lilies 
preaching in the fields, the choir 
singing in the pine and maple, the 
great hum of tife swelling and 
sounding away upon the shores of 
two worlds, like a tide of music, 
and a prayer unto the Eternal! 
Let not my poor heart be silent 
amid the universal harmony! nor 
callous to each cry of want and 
pain either! 

I was startled from such of frame 


of mind as this by a gentle knock 
atthe door. I opened it, and there 
stood before me one of the sweetest 
but saddest female forms I ever be- 
held. Youth and beauty shone 
through all her poverty and an- 
guish, like a flec of light upon a 
ruin. I offered her a chair, and her 
manner of accepting it proved that 
she had been accustomed to good 
society. The manners of good 
breeding are rarely ever effaced by 
contact with misfortune, or even 
with crime. As my fair visitor sat 
down, and the light fell full in her 
face, I perceived that she was even 
more beautiful than I at first 
thought her. A not too high fore- 
head, beautifully arched brow, large, © 
mild, dark-blue eyes, faultless 
mouth and chin, that seemed con- 
tending with each other for the 
palm of beauty, and a neck full and 
round, as it flowed in perfect curves 
into the bosom and shoulders, She 
was very beautiful, even while sob- 
bing and crying, as if her heart 
would break. What must she be in 
the time of her brightness and joy ? 
She fell kneeling before me in a par- 
oxysm of grief, exclaiming: “Oh! sir, 
the poor of this city have heard of 
your kindness; will you have mercy 
on a poor distressed family ?” 
Replacing her in the chair, I re- 
plied, “Yes, most certainly,” and 
begged her to discl-se at once t' e 
nature of her distress, She told 
her simple story in the fewest words, 
in a manner that proved the truth 
of all she uttered, thus: “ We «ame 
to this place about one year aco; 
we moved from Bangor, where we 
had been unfortunate, and lost all 
the little that we had. When first 
we came here, my husband could 
get but little to do at his profession; 
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but last spring business was better, 
and we began to do well. We had 
good hopes of prosperity again; 
but my husband, who is naturally 
social, and fond of company, made 
the acquaintance cf a party of 
young men who spend their even- 
ings at the theatre, or at the vari- 
ous eating-houses in the city. In 
their society he was often kept out 
late at nights, exposed to bad wea- 
ther, and to the night air. It was 
too much for his constitution. He 
took cold, and he has now been con- 
fined to the house for these three 
months. I have sold all the chairs I 
could spare, and one bed, to pay our 
rent, and I have sold all my good 
dresses to get things comfortable 
for my poor children; my last means 
are gone, and my poor husband 
is ee 

She could not speak it. Her 
tears, her anguish spoke, and told 
the fears which she could not utter. 

I gave the beautiful sufferer a card 
and pencil, and desired her to write 
her name, and the street and num- 
ber of her residence. 

She wrote, in a ready, delicate 
hand, “Mrs. Elwood, No. 7, King 
street.” 

Then, after receiving my assu- 
rance that I would call in the even- 
ing, she departed into the chill, 
rough air again. Chill and rough 
indeed is the winter air on that 
coast of Maine. Too chill and rough 
for so sweet and warm a heart as 
that which then wept and sobbed 
along to its hopeless home. 

In the evening I set out early for 
the place of distress. It was a long 
way, to adistant part of the town. 
The strong wind hurried me along 
through ti.e nipping air, and caused 
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me to draw my cloak close about 
me, asI fell into a meditation on 
the amount of innocence and beau- 
ty that was suffering in the narrow 
lanes that retired and deepened from 
the great streets along which I pass- 
ed. How many beautiful eyes are 
clouded with tears? How many 
true, honest men are stretched upon 
the straw, with their wives and chil- 
dren shivering in want by their sick , 
frames? How many are there hur- 
ried off into the dark grave, with 
grief for those they love? ButI 
had already reached number “ se- 
ven.” It wasa dilapidated, rickety- 
looking frame house, swayed over 
several inches out of plumb to the 
left, the roof broken, and swaying 
downward from the middle to the. 
right wall ; the clapboarding broken 
and ragged—a sad old shed of a 
house, certainly, for a sick man in 
winter. 

I gave a gentle knock at the door, 
which was instantly opened by my 
fair sufferer. 

On seeing me, a faint, sad smile ° 
ran through her features, and then 
sunk away into the melancholy of 
her charming face; tears stood 
quivering in her large eyes, as they 
fell upon her dying husband, while 
she welcomed me to a humble seat 
by the low bed. 

That was a picture of woe and 
beauty met together. On the low 
couch was stretched the fiame of a 
man somewhat under thirty years 
of age—a wasted and shattered 
frame, pale as the clean sheet that 
covered him—a frame trembling and 
shaking with the faintest breath he 
drew. His eyes, with a certain un- 
natural brilliancy, were rollin from 
object to object in the room, while 
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his long, bony fingers picked inces- 
santly at the sheet, that rose and 
fell with his throbbing bosom. 

There stood, bending over him, 
the pure, broken-hearted wife, with 
her face so full of love and anguish 
—full of despair, and doubt, and 
fear, and every sorrow. 

On the foot of the bed sat two 
little girls, weeping and sobbing, 
and looking up into their father’s 
ashy face, and then into their mo- 
ther’s, and then burying their own 
pure faces within their hands, that 
looked like tiny pieces of pearl 
through the floating ringlets of their 
dark hair. 

Over there, in the corner, sat a 
sinister-looking, pinched-up, penu- 
rious fragment of an old man—a 
withered, shriveled, crooked old 
man, with small, round, quick, black 


eyes, looking stealthily from under | 


a pair of heavy, shapeless brows, 
with cadaverous, grinning jaws, 
sharp-pointed nose and chin, ca- 
nine-looking teeth, covered with 
* thin, pinched, skrawny lips ; there 
he sat, bent up, shrinking together, 
as if each particle of flesh in his 
whole body was too conscious of de- 
serving a beating ; as if creation, in 
him, had split the difference between 
the dog, the ape, and the man. 

There he sat, looking greedily 
upon the few broken chairs, and an 
old table, that made up the furni- 
ture of the room. At length, fas- 
tening his eyes upon the couch of 
the dying man, he started up as if 
some sudden hope had lifted him. 
“Perhaps,” he said, in a squeaking, 
husky voice, “you would spare that 
bed in a few days, to settle that lit- 
tle bill for rent.” 

There was no answer. There could 
be no answer—disgust and horror 
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held me fast in the chair. The dy- 
ing man closed his eyes. The bro- 
ken-hearted wife hid her face in her 
hands, the little girls crept further 
up on the bed towards their mother. 
The unanswered human dog stood 
alone in the middle of the room, 
looking round upon the walls as if 
expecting they would fall upon him 
and crush him to powder. 

After one minute of such a hor- 
rible silence, I motioned this old 
hyena to the door. I followed him 
out, and demanded, in low, but very 
distinct words, “Who are you?” 

“Tam the owner of this house, 
deacon Caleb Sherwood, and I want 
my rent.” 

“Well, sir, come to 110 Congress 
street to-morrow at 10 o’clock, and 
you shall have your rent. po, sir.” 

During my brief absence from the 
room, the wife had shifted the posi- 
tion of the candle, so that the light 
fell directly on the face of the dying 
man. Good God! I knew him ; by 
his dark, peculiar, heavy brow, I 
could not mistake him. I had heard 
him say “humbug” six months ago 
with such unnatural contempt, that 
Ishould have remembered him a 
quarter of a century. — 

But, alas! thought I, this scene 
is no “ humbug.” 

These two pale, beautiful, weep- 
ing children, the constant, broken- 
hearted wife, the loud-throbbing bo- 
som of the dying man; the want 
that hangs along these walls, and 
sits in the corners, looking so harsh- 
ly on the face of the dying—-ah! 
this is no “humbug,” but terrible 
fact! 

“ You are very kind,” said the dy- 
ing man, “to come to this wretched 
abode ; vou are too late to do me 
any good ; but, oh! my poor Mary, 
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my dear children—for God’s sake 
be merciful to them.” 

It was terrible to look upon the 
convulsive agony of the man’s face. 
That thought of “poor Mary,” and 
his “dear children,” brought back 
rushing over his limbs and through 
his heart all the strength of his 
stronger days. 

How madly he gathered his two 
little girls into his bosom! How he 
wrapped them up in hisarms! How 
he pressed them down upon his 
heart! How he kissed them again 
and again, and looked into their 
eyes, and smiled and wept, and 
wrapped them up in his arms again ! 

It was the last father’s kiss those 
children were ever to receive. 

Already that paroxysm of strength 
was giving way—a single chill ran 
over the convulsed frame—the hands 
were groping wildly in the air. 
There was a feeble utterance, “I 
cannot see you, Mary! Mary—for- 
give me.” There wasa low, choking 


“o, numBua!” 
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sound—a groan—a gasp—and there 
was no more. 

Two little girls lay weeping on a 
dead father’s bos m—a_ broken- 
hearted wife still held an icy, pulse- 
less hand—and there was silence in 
the room, the awful silence of death. 

How cold and pale everything 
looks in the place- where death has 
just entered! The same grim visage 
hangs on the chairs and on the walls, 
even on the face of the living. 
Other sorrows have shades and lines 
of grief, that may leave on the mind 
of the spectator a doubt as to the 
nature of the anguish ; but there is 
no mistaking the sorrow of death. 
It is a pall drawn over the face, 
shutting off all light, and leaving 
only the bleakness of despair ! 

Twenty years and more have flown 
since that sorrowful night ; but the 
scene was so photographed upon 
my heart and brain, that not one 
line is effaced to this day. 

C. C. B. 





THE SOUL OF MUSIC, 


BY B. W. WRIGHT. 


It was a joyous hour in May, 


At dappled dawn, 


And many a forest choir so gay, 
From hedge and thorn, 
— its —s roundelay 
‘o greet the morn, 
To greet the joyous, joyous morn in May. 


*T was then a lark went soaring through 


Its native sky, 


As if the soul of rapture drew 
The bird on high ; 
Up to a star that gemmed the blue 


It seemed to fly, 


To one bright star that gemmed the blue 


It seemed to fly, 


Until its rapturous, rapturous song was through } 
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WEBSTER AND JEFFERSON. 


BY EDWARD A. POLLARD, 
Author of ‘‘Black Diamonds,” ‘‘The Lost Cause,” ‘Lee and his Lieutenants,” &., &c. 


Danret Wesster is a notable in- 
stance of the tendency of the Ame- 
rican people to magnify their pub- 
lic men. Sobriety is not a virtue of 
our literary style ; and we seldom 
find any American author writing 
cn national topics in a moderate 
vein, and within the plain limits of 
historical facts—and then only at 
the expense of his popularity with 
the mass, who, whatever their other 
literary tastes, require a highly sea- 
soned dish for the national conceit. 
Webster, indeed, whose “spread- 
eagleism” was illimitable, and whose 
style always contained a bad tone of 
exaggeration, contributed largely in 
this respect to the depraved appe- 
tite of his countrymen ; and when 
his own ‘reputation came in turn to 
be served up, he was naturally re- 
paid by the hero-worshippers, who 
thought to discover in him the type 
as well as the oracle of a transcend- 
ent American greatness. Even in 
our own times we have something 
more than the echoes of this adula- 
tion ; and the day of political idola- 
tries is not yet past. An ex-Sena- 
tor of the United States, who had a 
close political connection with Mr. 
Webster in the Administration of 
1850, who has, unhappily for him- 


self, outlived those times—the erra- 
tic and boisterous Henry S. Foote— 
has, in some recently published re- 
solutions of that period, thrown up- 
on the country a new burden of eu- 
logy of the deceased politician. 
What shall we say of Mr. Foote’s 
littleness in the face of so much ma- 
jesty? “On being ushered into his 
august presence,” writes the ex-Se- 
nator, “and after listening with 
fixed and silent admiration to his 
noble colloquial utterances, I cou'd 
scarcely feel surprised that his fel- 
low-citizens of Boston had named 
him the ‘god-like ; and I am not 
at all ashamed to confess that I do, 
even at the present moment, hold 
Daniel Webster to have been far 
better entitled to this swelling ap- 
pellation than was the famed Pericles 
of old to that of the Olympian, 
which his imaginative countrymen 
are known to have bestowed on 
him.” 

An excellent specimen of afflatus 
and verbiage, truly American and 
Senatorial! But in plain style, Mr. 
Webster was a greatly overrated 
man. He had great skill as a speak- 
er in adorning and combining for 
effect the most ordinary ideas ; but 
this is rather the shallow art of the 
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sophomore than the creative, domi- 
nant genius of the true orator. He 
adorned commonplaces with elabo- 
rate orations ; he had an unrivaled 
“Fourth-of-July” style of public 
speaking ; but he never invented or 
discovered anything in politics, and 
he defended his doctrines much 
more with captious sentiments than 
with sound arguments. In his po- 
litical life—his so-called “statesman- 
ship”’—he was an excellent: repre- 
sentative of the shallowness and 
fluency of the New England mind. 
He had the Yankee tact of showing 
his little learning to the greatest ad- 
vantage. In vulgar estimation, he 
could overwhelm the most logical 
opponent by the beauty of a pero- 
ration. He had an abundance of 
catch-phrases and brilliant illustra- 
tions; his manner was pompous, 
slow and sage ; his figure in social 
life was that of a Sir Oracle. In 
short, he was a man who might be 
easily imposed upon the vulgar as a 
proficient in eloquence anda pundit 
in politics, but who could not stand 
the tests of a calm analysis, or the 
scrutiny of an intelligent observa- 
tion. 

When, some years ago, an English 
reviewer ventured to impeach the 
scholarship of Mr. Webster, and dis- 
covered his superficial accomplish- 
ments, especially in the classics, 
there was a great cry of indignation 
in America, Acquaintance with the 
classics, despite all the arguments 
of a utilitarian age, has kept its 
place in the regards of cultivated 
men, and is persistently considered 
as the necessary eccomplishment of 
a literary character ; yet no depart- 
ment of human knowledge is more 
difficult of just admeasurement. A 
skillful use of the “short-cuts” in 
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encyclopedias and hand-books, and 
an aptness of illustration, often 
muster a show of classical knowl- 
edge which may pass, even with men 
of some discernment, as proofs of 
great learning, when indeed they 
are but the shallowest proofs of a 
paltry industry. Mr. Webster had 
the weakness of putting scraps of 
low Latin in his speeches and cor- 
respondence ; and the English re- 
viewer took natural occasion to 
doubt whether his attainments in 
the dead languages extended be- 
yond this cheap collection from his 
professional glossary. But however 
this may be, Mr. Webster’s known 
habits of intellectual industry ex- 
clude the idea that he was either a 
votary of the classics, or had re- 
markable claims as a scholar in any 
department of knowledge. He read 
only the common texts of history ; 
he was a self-confessed stranger in 
the domain of natural sciences ; he 
spoke of metaphysical inquiries with 
great contempt ; and he had the fa- 
culty of exhausting his intellectual 
stores on any given subject, and 
thus obtaining a great and undue 
reputation with his immediate au- 
dience. Indeed it is this faculty 
which makes a small intellect go a 
great way, and enables it to achieve 
a fame it does not deserve. 

We were not aware that Mr. Web- 
ster had any claims upon the admi- 
ration of the age as a poet, until 
two volumes recently published, con- 
taining letters evidently designed io 
be private, and some minor works 
done in literary undress, we found 
that the injudiciousness of friends 
and a filial biographer had intro- 
duced him in this character. It is 
remarkable how posthumous repu- 
tation suffers by these invasions of 
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“private papers” of the great man, 
written only for the eye of intimate 
frieads, and without a thought of 
the reprisals of public criticism. Mr. 
Webster’s efforts at poetry appear 
to have been made when he was a 
comparatively young man, and most 
of his effusions bear date shortly af- 
ter his admission to the bar. We 
have no evidence other than that of 
the voluble Mr. Foote, that the Mas- 
sachusetts “ Olympian,” in the later 
and august periods of his life at 
Washington, indulged his muse, and 
exhibited to select companies of his 
friends a genius, which Mr. Foo‘e 
declares should have ranked him 
with the major poets of the two past 
centuries. This imaginative gentle- 
man, in his book, from which we 
have a.ready quoted, tells very com- 
placently of a tribute to himself on 
the occasion of a dinner-party at 
Brown’s Hotel, summoned to cele- 
brate the “ finality” measure of 1850, 
in which Mr. Webster appears in a 
very festive and curious character. 
“Troseup,” writes Mr. Foote, “while 
my social comparions were still ab- 
sorbed in the delightful interchange 
of thought and sentiment, and not 
wishing to disturb the scene, made 
an effort to steal away. I soon 
found this to be impossible. Whe- 
ther what follows was the result of 
previous arrangement, I know not ; 
nor have I ever thought it needful 
to inquire; but this is precisely 
what did in point of fact occur: 
Mr. Webster, rising, and followed 
by the rest of the company, ap- 
proached me as I was retiring, and 
presently addressed me, in the name 
of those present, an affectionate va- 
ledictory, such as he who hears can 
never forget. He spoke for some 
five or ten minutes in prose, refer- 


ring to the various interesting pub- 
lic scenes which had recently occur- 
red, and presently, without confu- 
sion or hesitation, he adopted the 
language of poetry, and poured forth 
some twenty or thirty couplets, 
which either Pope or Dryden, Byron 
or Moore, might have envied, all per- 
fectly germain to the topics upon 


‘which he had been descanting, and 


evidently improvised at the moment, 
and concluded by wishing me, in the 
name of all, an affectionate fare- 
well.” 

We do not know what may he the 
precise value of Mr. Foote’s jndg- 
ments of poetry. We are not in- 
clined, however, to accept them to 
the extent of an issue between Mr. 
Webster and the Dii Majores of Eng- 
lish verse ; and as but few admirers 
of the former have ever asserted any 
title of his to fame in this line, we 
have less hesitation in expressing 
our own opinion, which is very much 
that of Father Joseph in the play of 
** Richelieu :” 


Joseph, (aside. ) 
**Strange that so great a statesman 

Should be so bad a poet.” 

Richeiew . 
‘* What dost say ?” 
Joseph. 
“That it is strange so great a statesman 
should 

Be so sub‘ime a poet.” 

Richeliew. 
**Ah, you rogue; 

Laws die; books never. Of my ministry 

Iam not vain ; but of my muse, I own 

it.” 

Thomas Jefferson, in intellect, 
was a well-defined opposite to the 
great man of Massachusetts. A 
miser of his time—appropriating 
some period of every day of a long 
life to intellectual exercise—stimu 
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lated by a pure and philosophical 
curiosity, desiring knowledge for 
its own sake, and above that mean 
and selfish ambition of most public 
men, which requires for action the 
impulse of continued elevation, and 
the encouragement of popular ap- 
plause, he accumulated an extraor- 
dinary sum of learning and accon- 
plishment. From the early expan- 
sion of the youthful flower of his 
intellect until it was reaped by 
Death, he was a curious and busy 
student. Intellectual exercise was 
the necessity and habit of his life; 
and his labors in this respect were 
uniform, whether governing the in- 
terests of the nation, or seeking 
new lights of philosophy in the 
walks of a retired and solitary life. 
It is not to be wondered that the 
fruits of such active and long-con- 
tinued labors were large; but it is 
especially to be remarked that, al- 
though Mr. Jefferson compassed 
many fields of knowledge, and was 
a curiosity of his day in the variety 
of his accomplishments, yet he was 
in no sense a smatterer, paying the 
common penalty of superficiality 
for the exhibition of his intellectual 
possessions. He escaped that pen- 
alty by a wise order in his studies. 
He had none of the impossible pre- 
tensions of a sciolist, and he ap- 
pears to have adopted as the rule 
of his acquisitions to mas er tho- 
roughly one branch of knowledge, 
and to obtain in addition what he 
could of general principles in the 
great family of the sciences and 
arts. In both, this is the maximum 
of human knowledge: all that can 
be accomplished within the span of 
one life—the comparative mastery 
of some selected subject, and an 
acquaintance with general princi- 
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ples and leading facts in other do- 
mains of mind, rather than a dif- 
fuse and irregular information : cat- 
tered over the surfaces of things. 
It is the difference between the 
finished scholar and the pretentious 
smatterer. It was well illustrated 
in the intellectual life of Jefferson, 
who may be said to have attained 
a maximum of scholarship beyond 
all other public men in America. 
He was a master of political sci- 
ence—as a statesman thorough and 
complete beyond the politicians of 
his day; by a careful and analytical 
study, looking to principles rather 
than details, he acquired an exten- 
sive range of general knowledge, 
that often surprised his cotempora- 
ries, and, by that strict economy in 
reading that selects only the best 
authors, he amassed a fund of the 
choicest literature, both ancient and 
modern. 

For proof of Mr. Jefferson’s abili- 
ties as a statesman, we havo the 
standing and remarkable fact that 
his opinions have acquired the 
force of precedents throughout 
nearly the whole range of topics in 
our political system. He is to-day 
quoted more abundantly than any 
of the political fathers of America. 
His public ‘positions were nume- 
rous, and all obtained with facility, 
even to the supreme honor of the 
Presidency, for which there was rot 
a visible personal exertion on his 
part. The many offices which hon- 
ored his life invariably sought the 
man. Indeed, Mr. Jefferson had 
no ambition in the common sense 
of that term; although he had 
abundant self-assertion, a full and 
easy consciousness of his powers, 
which claims public eminences by a 
sort of natural right, and invests 
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‘ them with a self-possession very un- 
like an offensive arrogance. Much 
of Lis success in public life is to be 
attributed to h's address—his ex- 
cellent and adroit management of 
men. He was always in close sym- 
pathy with the people, and yet, in 
the most distinguished companies, 
he could elevate himself to the 
point of a commanding dignity; 
and, indeed, his manners was one 
of the most fortunate combinations 
in the whole character. Simple and 
cordial as were these manners, they 
invited approach, but never tole- 
rated vulgar familiarity; it was the 
simple picture of a stately, self- 
possessed man of stark and native 
dignity. Of that dignity we may 
judge much from a circumstance 
which, we think, deserves particu- 
lar attention—that, although Mr. 
Jefferson spent a great part of his 
li‘e in the extreme heats of contro- 
versy, and although, from his zeal 
as a reformer, he was the particular 
subject of close and hereditary hate, 
and although he was constantly in 
collision with impassioned rivals, 
no wan ever dared to offer him that 
thing so common in the party con- 
tests of America—a personal indig- 
nity. 

Mr. Jefferson’s relations with his 
party were affectionate to a degree. 
He won the hearts as well as the 
votes of his party; he treated it as 
a sort of family concern, and he 
was especially proud of the pater- 
nal nature of the regards which he 
obtained from this large portion of 
his countrymen. He always man- 
aged to conceal the governing rod, 
and his commands to the party 
were usually put in the form of sug- 
gestions or friendly counsels. But 
they were none the less effective on 
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this account. Although no Presi- 
dent of the United States had less 
of the sic volo, sic jubeo than Mr. 
Jefferson, yot not one of them— 
not even Andrew Jackson—was 
more thoroughly President than 
he; and, as » striking example of 
the obedient disposition of his 
party, we may cite the famous event 
of his administration, when he in- 
flicted the embargo and non-inter- 
course act upon the peop'e, and 
held steadily these unwelcome and 
chastising measures upon the com- 
munity by the sheer force of party 
discipline, and against all the band- 
ed commercial interests of the 
country. It was the success of a 
party, not the achievement of a 
ruler. Fortunately, Mr. Jefferson 
escaped the errors into which so 
many of the public men of his 
country have fallen—that of resent- 
ing the pretensions of their parti- 
zans who have helped them to 
power as injurious to the imputed 
sufficiency of their own popularity. 
Mr. Jefferson knew very well the 
worth of his popularity, and how 
far he might trust it, but he never 
disdained to fortify it by appeals to 
his party, and wise conciliations of 
the opposition, and in this was his 
merit as a statesman and his skill 
as a politician. He had the rare 
faculty, the exquisite tact, of 
strengthening his party by adher- 
ents from the opposition, without 
making a fusion, or risking its dis- 
tinctive organization. He had none 
of the conceit, which, not satisfied 
with the possession of power, insists 
upon its display; and it is thus ex- 
plained how he used an extent of 
authority in his adminisiration 
which, in the hands of some of his 
successors, assumed a most obnox- 
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ious shape and excited a formidable 
clamor. It has been sharply said, 
“It was left for General Jackson to 
expose in its nakedness the as- 
tounding fact that our system gives 
us a public master instead of a 
public servant in every party Presi- 
dent;” and yet, Jefferson was as 
much master as Jackson. The dif- 
ference was, that one was an ac- 
complished statesman, the other a 
peremptory soldier. 

Mr. Jefferson had no reputation 
as a public speaker. Mr. Wirt ex- 
plains that his lack of effort in that 
direction (for he was never known 
to have spoken before legislative 
and popular bodies beyond a few 
sentences at a time) was owing to a 
natural impediment—that he want- 
ed volume and compass of voice for 
a large assembly, and, from the ex- 
cess of his sensibility, his' voice, in- 
stead of rising with his feelings and 
conceptions, sank under their pres- 
sure, became guttural and inarticu- 
late. But this explanation is scarce- 
ly satisfactory. Mr. Jefferson cer- 
tainly had voice enough for judicial 
debate, and, although he was em- 
ployed at the bar several years be- 
fore he essayed political life, the re- 
cord of his successes as an advocate 
is, to say the least, equivocal. Be- 
sides, if he had really the genius of 
the orator, it might have mastered 
the impediment referred to, or, at 
least, it would have been instinc- 
tively impelled to such an attempt; 
for much greater physical defects 
have been overcome by men who 
have risen to eminence as public 
speakers. The truth undoubtedly 
is, that Mr. Jefferson had no genius 
as a speaker; and those who have 
regretted his infirmity of voice, and 
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have asserted that, on this account 
alone, he was debarred from 
the triumphs of oral eloquence, 
make a great mistake, surrendering 
themselves to the very commen and 
very false imagination that the man 
who shines in conversation has gifts 
of the orator, and has only to re- 
peat himself at the rostrum to be- 
come a famous speaker. The com- 
mon mind is fairly disabused of the 
idea that because a man writes well 
he must necessarily speak well; but 
it yet insists upon the worse fallacy 
that he who converses with power 
and brilliancy has only to enlarge 
the circle of his audience, other 
things being equal, to become a fa- 
mous and effective speaker; yet, ac- 
tual experiment has often proved to 
the contrary. The gift of the ora- 
tor is not that of the brilliant con- 
versationist; it is sui generis; it is 
a distinct art, and has an inspira- 
tion of its own, difficult to be de- 
scribed, but unmistakable in its 
effects, and those who have not un- 
derstood these differences have been 
greatly surprised to find men fluent 
and powerful in conversation ut- 
terly imbecile as public speakers, 
even after abundant practice, or, 
perhaps, the more frequent instance 
of men famous as orators dull in 
conversation, stumbling even for a 
few words in common intercourse, 
and that, too, despite the habitual 
attentions of society, which are 
constantly calling them out for dis- 
plays in the drawing-room and the 
private saloon. However, there is 
no space to pursue this curidus 
subject here, and we leave it to the 
reflections of the reader, merely re- 
peating the judgment that there is 
no evidence in Mr. Jefferson’s bril- 
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liant conversations, or in any other 
circumstance, that he had any merit 
whatever as a speaker. 

The wonder is, especially con- 
sidering the wide fields for public 
speaking in this country, and the 
common estimate of it as a prime 
necessity for the successful poli- 
tician, that Mr. Jefferson should 
have made so much reputation, and 
achieved a success so vast and so 
purely political with the pen alone. 
It must, indeed, have been “the 
arch enchanter’s wand” that could 
match the joint accomplishments in 
tongue and pen of such rivals as 
Hamilton and Adams, and over- 
come the double weapons of an op- 
position that boasted in its rank 
and file the most eminent and the 
most varied talents in the country. 
But Mr. Jefferson wrote with a 
power that no purely political writer 
in America has ever equalled. It 
must have been an extraordinary 
effort that could have procured for 
him the popular title of “The Pen 
of the Revolution” in such a com- 
pany of living celebrities as Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Franklin, Madi- 
son, Marshall, Henry, Ames, the 
Lees, the Adamses, Otis, Pickering, 
Livingston, the Pinkneys, and Lu- 
ther Martin. There were some of 
these who undoubtedly surpassed 
Jefferson in the graces of compo- 
sition, and, perhaps, in mere rhe- 
torical effects; yet none of them ap- 
proached his amazing power over 
the popular mind, and his supreme, 
almost unchallenged eminence in 
that regard ealls for an explanation 
beneath the surface of ordinary 
criticism. 

In giving some instructions on 
the subject of literary studies to a 


young scholar, Mr, Jefferson re- 
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commended “the most valuable of 
all talents, that of never using two 
words where one will do.” It was 
e. rule which he practised and illus- 
trated in all the literary composi- 
tions of his life. The fruit of it 
was an exact and strong diction re- 
markable in all his writings; and it 
was as felicitous as it was strong, 
for, as he was sparing in the use of 
the words, he was at pains to select 
the right one. He carefully culled 
the word that suited the thought 
before his, pen transplanted it to 
paper. His happy selection of 
words seized attention, and his 
style was remarkable, not so much 
for the wise adjustment of the rhe- 
torical proprieties as for a curiosa 
Jelicitas that gave a sudden concen- 
trated force to the expression that 
arrested the reader, and took a 
firm hold on his memory. There 
was something of the Dean Swift 
in his literary composition; he saw 
the advantage sometimes of rough 
edges in his style; he disdained the 
rhythmical and proportioned pe- 
riods of the artist when a sharply- 
turned thought had to be put to 
paper, and he abundantly illus- 
trated his own opinion of the or- 
dinary rules of rhetoric—that on 
some occasions ‘‘ wire-draw the ex- 
pression by filling up the whole 
syutax and sense, and they become 
dull paraphrases on rich senti- 
ments.” Or, as he once wrote, “ Fill 
up all the ellipses and syllepses of 
Tacitus, Sallust, Livy, &., and the 
elegance and force of their senten- 
tious brevity are extinguished.” 
The result of the method which 
Mr. Jefferson cultivated for himself 
was a sharp, nervous style, with oc- 
casional licenses of neologism— 
obeying the internal rules of sense 
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rather’ than the external forms of 
art—fruitful of antitheses and apho- 
ristic terms, carrying home the 
sense as the first consideration, and 
sometimes concentrating it in one 
cluster of words as clear cut as 
diamonds. It was one of the most 
peculiar styles that ever came un- 
der the frowns of that criticism 
that insists upon the nice obedience 
of old fashions, and rejects novel- 
ties merely because they are novel- 
ties. 

But the great power and popu- 
larity of Mr. Jefferson’s style with 
the mass of his countrymen was 
something more than a curious feli- 
city in words. We think we dis- 
cover much of its popular virtue in 
the extraordinary stock of homely 
comparisons, the accumulation of 
familiar images of every-day life, 
among which Mr. Jefferson was 
never at a loss for the most power- 
ful and effective illustrations. This 
feature is conspicuous, appears 
everywhere in his style, and is the 
unfailing characteristic where all 
other signs of his literary identity 
fail. It may be said of him that he 
has stocked the political language 
of his country with proverbs; for 
the virtue and popularity of the 
proverb—we do not say “ maxim,” 
for that, perhaps, is purely intellec- 
tual and abstract—are in the fami- 
liarity of the image as well as‘in the 
sentiousness of the expression. It 
would be hard to go amiss for in- 
stances in Mr. Jefferson’s style of 
the strong language by which he 
excelled in real power the choicest 
figures of rhetoric, and brought his 
ideas, as it were, to the homes of 
the common people. His literary 
compositions abounc with them. 
One striking example wil suffice. 
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What phrase in our politics is more 
familiar—what more often repeated 
on the hust'ngs—what better un- 
derstood by the complacent multi- 
tude than that wherein Mr. Jeffer- 
son declares “The mass of man- 
kind have not been born with 
saddles on their backs, nor a fa- 
vored few booted and spurred to 
ride them legitimately, by the grace 
of God!” The arguments for De- 
mocracy are summed in the familiar 
figure. Style is like tasteful attire 
—different for different occasions; 
it is to be properly judged in view 
of the character and capacity of 
those who are addressed; and, thus 
considered, it may be said that for 
the populace nothing has been pro- 
duced in our political literature 
more powerful and effective than 
the homely figures of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. 

Daniel Webster illustrated a dif- 
ferent school of composition. His 
style was lofty, and yet not stil.ed; 
it was always agreeable; it was re- 
markable for its just and pleasing 
distribution of long and short sen- 
tences; it was pure and sonorous; 
his words were frequently chosen 
for the effect of sound, and gene- 
rally better calculated for the 
speaker than the writer. In fact, 
his style contained but few faults, 
and possessed many merits; but it 
lacked the faculty which Mr. Jeffer- 
son had of making easy descenis to 
the familiar, and it displayed none 
of his homespun vigor. Mr. Jef- 
ferson could be as elevated as Web- 
ster—no man could use grander 
language than he on certain occa- 
sions—but he could descend from 
the clouds, and find his illustra- 
tions in the homes and habits of 
the ccmmon people, without a fall 
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from dignity. 
was as graceful as it was effec- 
tive. The companionship of great 
thoughts and familiar illustrations 
is by no means a violent or unna- 
tural one; it was of the very con- 
stitution of Mr. Jefferson’s mind, 
whose habits of observation were as 
minute as his powers of intellect 
were great. The literary style 
which illustrated this character of 
his mind was in perfect agreement. 
It was not the “purple patch” sown 
on the coarse cloth, but a perfect 
and harmonious attire, differing in 
its parts, but each proper in its 
place, and the whole admirable and 
decorous. 

The intellect of Mr. Jefferson was 
as bold as it was active, and in this 
respect he was fa: ahead of Mr. 
Webster. The latter neither had 
nor claimed merit as an original 
th.nker; he was remarkable for his 
appeals to the traditional senti- 
ments of his age, and he carried 
into the department of politics a 
lawyer’s respect for authorities. 
Mr. Jefferson cared nothing for these 
hel;.s to public opinion; he neither 
respected traditions nor ‘quoted au- 
thorities; he struck out his own 
tracks of inquiry, and pursued 
them by the pure light of reason. 
It was the intellect of a great re- 
former, acknowledging truth as its 
only sovereign, and ministering to 
utility. In this respect the influ- 
ence of Mr. Jefferson’s intellectual 
character was large and beneficent. 
He gave a decided impulse to the 
country; he started it in a new and 
fresher career; he emancipated 
thought; he awakened in the 
length and breadth of the land a 
freer and more inquisitive spirit. 
He .was a p-ofound thinker. His 
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mental discipline was severe and 
unremitting; he had that faculty of 
intense concentration which ab- 
stracts the mind from its surround- 
ings, and gives it wholly to its par- 
ticular subject. His most powerful 
writings are visibly traced with the. 
“footsteps of solitary investiga- 
tion.” An especial wonder is, that 
the extraordinary activity of his 
mind did not, as is the usual cou: se, 
run into speculative philosophy. 
With him the tendency was to the 
reverse. He was eminently percep- 
tive; he studied the actual, and he 
had a strong dash of “ utilitarian- 
ism” in his philosophy. He had no 
taste for the pure metaphysics. It 
is true that he is well known as a 
skeptic on the subject of religion, 
but the skepticism did not proceed, 
as the world generally takes it, from 
fine metaphysical disquisitions, and 
we are profoundly convinced that 
Mr. Jefferson furnishes another in- 
stance that the Christian faith has 
much more to fear from the fancies 
of Materialism than from the ut- 
most speculations of Transcenden- 
talism. But we cannot pursue this 
suggestion here, especially as we 
shall have occasion hereafter to 
make some remarks on the delicate 
but interesting subject of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s religious beliefs. 

Evidence of the enormous activity 
of his mind is to be found in the ex- 
tent of his works. Besides his very 
large contributions to the official 
and public literature of his times, 
he left behind him a mass of memo- 
randa and pepers, relating to every 
period and incident of his life ; and 
his private correspondence alone 
would have stocked more than a do- 
zen octavo volumes. He made it a 
rule never to omit answering any 














respectful letter he received, no mat- 
ter how obscure the individual, or 
how insignificant the subject —a very 
good rule, it may be remarked, wh-n 
one is flanked by secretaries, but 
hardly admissible, we think, when 
the popular hero has no such aids. 
It was an enormous task. It ap- 
pears from his memoranda that 
within one year he wrote replies, of 
various length, some requiring much 
thought and research, to 1,267 let- 
ters. Mr. Jefferson wrote these and 
all his private letters with his own 
hand, and used a poly: raphic desk, 
so as to preserve copies of even the 
briefest notes. In the mass of cor- 
respondence which thus grew up 
under his hand, there is of course 
much of commonplace and some- 
thing of tedium. Mr. Jefferson, as 
the best of writers, must have nod- 
ded at times. But his private cor- 
respondence is most remarkable for 
its exclusively intellectual tone, and 
is too cold, too destitute of personal 
peculiarities ever to take rank with 
the famous letters of great authors, 
which is a species of literature in it- 
self, chiefly admirable for the trans- 
fusion of character into the written 
page, and the glimpses it affords of 
the persons of the men we admire. 
Indeed, we think the publication 
of many of these private composi- 
tions of Mr. Jefferson ill-judged ; 
they have brought no addition to 
his fame, and, in some instances, 
‘have diminished it, and raised some 
unpleasant questions of propriety. 
Ti» mistake of such a publication 
as the “Ana”—a collection of pri- 
vate notes designed by Mr. Jciler- 
son as a defence against the current 
political slanders of his day, many 
of them utterly worthless, and most 
of them doomed to expire through 
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inanition—was the common mistake 
of men who are over-careful of their 
reputation, and risk killing it by ex- 
cessive nursing. ‘“ Noman was ever 
written down unless by himself,” 
says Dr. Johnson, who proved the 
virtue of this noble and excellent 
rule in Lis own case, by never re- 
plying to the critics who assailed 
him f om envy or personal maligni- 
ty, or accepting their invitations to 
unworthy and unprofitable contro- 
versy. Every truly great man must 
at last trust his reputation to his 
own merit ; and if he has such, he 
may be sure that the public will 
pe ‘ceive it despite all the clamors 
and mystifications of hostile criti- 
cism, and their ephemeral successes 
with public opinion, Mr. Jefferson 
had really no occasion to be aiarmed 
for his reputation by slanderers ; 
and he would better have sustained 
it had he practiced Dr. Johnson’s 
rule of reticence, instead cf prop- 
ping it by a multitude of notes and 
explanations, in which to some ex- 
tent he certainly wrote down his 
own dignity, and injured himself be- 
yond what his most malignant cri- 
tics could ever have accomplish d. 
It is melancholy, indeed, how many 
public men have “written them- 
selves down,” by too free a use of 
the pen in personal controversies, 
and killed their reputations in low 
and common quarrels with unw r- 
thy critics. Mr. Jefferson’s merits 
were too transcendent to furnish an 
instance of such outright suicide ; 
the effect could only be a wound to 
his reputation, where it was death 
to others ; but the wound was suffi- 
ciently serious, and left scars which 
even the grave did not cover. 

Itis no entirely with the lan- 
guage of praise that we must con- 
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clude the intel'ectual character of 
Mr. Jefferson. We are aware that 
the task of biography, fal'ing, as it 
often does, into affectionate hands, 
and mixed with the offices of private 
friendship, has been much mistaken; 
and that it has become the modern 
fashion of the biographer to assurae 
the part of the advocate, to erect 
his subject as necessarily one of ad- 
miration, to eularge upon virtues, 
with the slightest mention of defee s, 
and to make his work a special plea 
against all adverse criticisms of the 
life he describes. But we reject 
these notions of biography. We 
recognize the obligations of truth 
as severely in this as in any other 
department of history; and we think 
it the duty of him who writes of the 
lives of partic lar men, to guard 
especially and studiously against 
that peculiar danger of parciality 
proceeding from personal affections, 
observing the same judicial temper, 
the same necessity of completeness, 
the same just law of proportions as 
are required ii: all historical records, 
it matters not whether of persons 
orevents. It would not be perform- 
ing the true office of the biographer 
if we were to declare that Mr. Jef- 
ferson was, what no man ever was, 
perfection, or even that he closely 
approache | it. It might be a eulo- 
gium, or a funeral oration, or a tri- 
bute, or something of this sort of 
literary extravagances ; but it would 
not be biography. 

The truth is, that Mr. Jefferson 
had some serious and notable men- 
tal defects ; and many of his best 
qualities of mind were by excess ap- 
proached to vices. His convictions 
were well-mitured and strong ; but 
perhaps ue had an over-confidence 
in them, that frequ ntly cropped out 
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in rhetorical bravuras and unpleasant 
extrava ancesof language. His in- 
tellect was acute ; but he had much 
of that distressing and fatal habit 
common to analytical minds, of ex- 
cessively dividing and over-refining, 
the tendency of which is unavoida- 
bly to skepticism. He had a dis- 
eased sense of order, and was that 
most unhappy of creatures, a mor- 
bid and painful precisian. He was 
constantly arranging his informa- 
tio: under “appropriate heads ;” 
and his excess in analysis is well il- 
lustrated in his arrangement of 
agricultural observations at Monti- 
cello, under sevente: n genera. heads, 
and these into upwards of fifty sub- 
divisions. He kept a stock of paltry 
memoranda, diaries, garden-books, 
weather tables &c., and for thirty 
years made entries in a “ good round 
hand” of his personal expenditures, 
down to “four-pence for whetting 
pen-knife,” and “one penny put in 
church-box.” 

There is a common disposition to 
admire in great men an attention to 
trifles, probably because the popu- 
lace is pleased thus to discover their 
own community of nature with the. 
most famous individuals. But this 
admiration is sometimes false, and 
it may be carried to very fooli<h 
lengths. One of Mr. Jefferson’s bi- 
ographers relates, with abundant 
note. of admiration, that during his 
terms of office as President he kept 
a minute record, for eight years, of 
the first-and last appearance of ve- 
getables in the Washington city 
market! Without depreciating this 
stock of information, we have only 
to say that the time and attention 
given it might have been better be- 
stowed by the Presid.nt of the 
United States. We know that some 





things, apparently small, are really 
important; but there is such a thing 
as encumbering and distressing one’s 
life with trifles, especially with the 
cacoethes scribendi on every occasion 
of observation and experience. Mr. 
Jefferson had the almost insane ha- 
bit of putting everything on paper 
and his topics of observation ranged 
from the politics of the country to 
the size of his peas. It is related 
of him that he habitually carried in 
his pocket a book of logarithms to 
aid him in the calculations which 
were constantly suggesiing them- 
selves to his inquisitive mind. He 
was constantly multiplying books of 
memoranda on his farm, in which 
occur suci observations as these : 
“Julius Shard fills the two-wheeled 
barrow in three minutes, and car- 
ries it thirty yards in one and a-half 
minutes more.” “A coach and six 
will turn in eighty feet,” &c., &c. 
It is difficult to see what ends of 
philosophy, or what practical pur- 
poses of life are served in such ob- 
sirvations. We pity that disease of 
memoranda, which in Mr. Jefferson’s 
case, especially in his later years, 
gave such an absurd aspect to his 
puilossphy. It is true that his great 
intellect could afford some charge of 
trifles ; in his case they were rather 
curiosities; but it is certain they are 
not subjects of intelligent admira- 
tion, or models for imitation. 
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On the whole, the intellectual pic- 
ture of Mr. Jefferson is, an active, 
bold mind; abundantly endowed 
with the courage of the reformer ; 
self-inspired ; empowered by a pe- 
culiar popular style ; utilitarian, yet 
with a strong tendency to skepti- 
cism, rather through habits of intel- 
lectual over-refinement than through 
constitutional disposition ; disfi- 
gu.ed by some traces of a diseased 
curiosity, and by some other defects 
more considerable than the specks 
on the sun's surface. It was a mind, 
however, that made a greater im- 
pression on the ma:ses of the popn- 
lace than has ever been produced 
through the purely intellectual agen- 
cies of any single man in three ge- 
nerations of the existing govern- 
ment. “ Mr. Jefferson,” says Horace 
Greeley, “manly did the deeper 
thinking of the young and vigorous 
party of Democrats ;” he raised it 
to almost undisputed power ; h : re- 
alized, in his own life, a continued 
success and a crowning fame ; he 
conquered all the arrays of partizan 
opposition, all the bands of personal 
enwity, all the toils and intrigues of 
private malignity; and he closed 
his earthly carcer enjoying the rare 
triumph of leaving his fundamental 
principle, of the immediate supreme 
sovereignty of the people, the al- 
most universal sentiment of the na- 
tion. 
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TYPES OF MANKIND. 


THE MALAY.—NO. IL 


Tae Matay, Oceanic, or blue spe- 
cies of man, is less known and more 
difficult to define than any other, 
perhaps, for it is so widely extended 
and intermixed with Caucasian, 
Mongolian, and Negro, that the ty- 
pical Malay is rarely met with. 

With « smaller brain than the 
Mongolian, with slightly frizzled, 
coarse hair, beardless face, repulsive 
features,.and bluish color, its specific 
character is, however, sufficiently 
distinct, and those who have ever 
visited the Sandwich Islands, or in- 
deed seen an individual of the typi- 
cal race, cannot mistake it or con- 
found it with any other species of 
man. It ranges from the Alutian 
Islands, in the North Pacific, to Ma- 
dagascar, and is so extensively va- 
ried in its outward manifestations, 
ani even in its individual appear- 
ance, that ethnologists have divided 
it into a half a score of species, or 
“permanent” varieties, as the old 
Unitarian school have phrased it, 
but until our,actual experience of 
these psople is larger and more de- 
finite, it ig safest to say that how- 
ever different their appearance at 
remote distances, the almost count- 
less hosts that occupy the islands 
are of the same species. Or, at all 
events, it is safest to say that the 
Malay is the dominant type of the 
Oceanic races, and however varied 
by intermixture with others, or how- 
ever remote from its true centers of 


life it may be found, the blue man 
predominates in all the South Sea 
Islands as far as known. All those 
mighty islands bordering on Asia, 
or Mongolia proper, have popula- 
tions that seem to approximate to 
the Mongolian type, and those bor- 
dering on Africa are so black in co- 
lor, and otherwise so approach 
to the typical negro, that some 
ethnologists have believed my 
tropical Asia, rather than tropic 

Africa, was the original birth-place 
of the negro. It is certain that the 
Papuans have an extensive negro 
infusion, but then all over India, 
and even in portions of China, there 
is a considerable negro infusion, and 
as we are so entirely ignorant of 
what may have happened in the past 
in regard to the subordinate races 
of mankind, it is folly to speculate, 
or form conjectures on this subject. 
The writer has no theory to main- 
tain, or “ideas” on this great vub- 
ject to uphold. With a humble and 
earnest desire to maintain the truth, 
he confines himself wholly and ab- 
solutely to fact, and inductive fact, 
that is to say, he desires to state only 
that which is fact, and those unavoid- 
able inferences that belong to the 
Jacts stated. It is a fact fixed for- 
ever by the hand of God, that man- 
kind is a group, family, form of being, 
technically, a genus. It is a fact that 
each of these, like all other living 
beings, has its centre of life, that is, 
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its nature is in harmony with the 
external circumstances, climate, pro- 
ducts, soils, &c., andan unavoidable 
inference that it will not, indeed can- 
not, change its location or centre of 
life. It is a fact actually demon- 
strated by our experience that the 
Caucasian, or white man, while no 
exception to this general law in an 
industrial sense otherwise, can live 
anywhere, and go everywhere, and 
therefore it follows that whatever 
the change of location we may find 
among the subordinate races, it is 
the work of the white man; and if 
the negro was originally created in 
tropical Asia, his transfer to Africa 
was as absolutely the work of the 
white man as we have witnessed in 
modern times his transfer to Ameri- 
ca in the same way. The negro, 
Indian, &c., are not only unable, ut- 
terly unable to emigrate, but their in- 
stincts revolt at it, and even when the 
“ service” of a negro was sold in Virgi- 
nia toa Texan, and thusit was for his 
good, still his instincts were so 
shocked that nothing, perhaps, was 
felt harder than this being “sold 
South.” It was a benefit, certainly, 
to a homeless “free” negro of the 
North to emigrate to Africa; where 
he could not only become a general, 
or member of Congress, but infi- 
nitely better, be within his own na- 
tural climate and centre of life ; but 
of the many thousands carried to 
Liberia by white men, there proba- 
bly was not one that was not bought 
or bribed to undertake this matter. 
In Maryland there were many thou- 
sand “ free negroes,” that is, turned- 
loose or homeless negroes, without 
even British freedom, or freedom of 
locomotion, and liable to arrest and 
imprisoment if out at night without 
a pass from a white citizen, but 
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though in twenty-four hours they 
could be “free” citizens in Massa- 
chusetts, with all the legal and poli- 
tical “rights” of white people, it is 
not likely that there ever was a sin- 
gle instance of a negro thus “bene- 
fiting” his condition by changing 
his location. If he went to Massa- 
chusetts at all, it was as a servant, 
or in the train of a white man; but 
in truth those who did go there were 
runaway “slaves,” poor, credulous, 
and foolish creatures, who were the 
victims of the Abolitionists. 

We know absolutely, therefore, 
that the subordinate races do not 
migrate, and whatever the apparent 
anomalies met with, or wherever we 
find Malays, Negroes, Indians, &c., 
removed from their specific centres of 
life, that it is the work of the great 
master race, and however remote 
the period, or extensive the change 
of location, it could not originate 
with themselves. History is silent 
as regards these races, indeed si- 
lent as regards a vast deal of our 
own race, and if, as many suppose, 
the world is many thousandye rsold- 
er than it has been supposed to be, 
great and wonderful changes of po- 
pulation must have occurred, of 
which we know nothing. But be 
this as it may, we know that the ty- 
pical Malay predominates in all the 
Oceanic populations, however much 
they may.approach to the Mongol of 
Asia, or the Negro of Africa, or 
however they may be, ir fact, mixed 
with the Caucasian in some islands, 
or however remote these island po- 
pulations may be found from each 
other, or, indeed, however varied 
their conditions may be. In some 
islands, like those \isited by Captain 
Cooke, they were nude savages and 


cannibals; in others, like Ceylon, Ja- 
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va, &c., they were cultivators, me- 
chanics, merchants, equal to most 
Mongolian populations ; and finally 
in others, like New Zealand, &c., 
the chicfs, or ruling dynasties, had 
ev.dently a Caucasian innervation, 
if not indeed a predominence of 
Caucasian blood. 

What may have been the type of 
those islanders found by the Spa- 
niards in the Antilles, the world may 
never know; the Caribs, the most 
important of them, have so entirely 
disappeared, that at this moment 
there is probably not one of pure 
blood left. Whether at some re- 
mote period there was a connection 
with the main land, and the island- 
ers of Hispaniola, Jamaica, Cuba, 
&.., were part and parcel of the 
continental races, or a distinct spe- 
cies, cannot now be known, but 
though they seemed to possess no 
means whatever of communicating 
with the continent, it is most likely 
they were in fact of the same spe- 
cies as those found on the main 
land. We can only form a conjec- 
ture, but as tho Almighty Creator of 
the universe is boundless in power 
as well as wisdom, it may be pre- 
sumed that nothing, however hum- 
ble and insignificant it may seem to 
us finite beings, has been permitted 
to perish. It is a fashion with cer- 
tain superficial and foolish, if not 
impious people, like the little French 
“inventor” of the gorilla, to say that 
some races are destined to perish, 
and indeed as some say, or fancy, 
the “free negroes will die out like 
the Indians,” but all this is very irra- 
tional, if not worse. It is impious as 
foolish to say, or to suppose, ‘hat 
anything shaped and fashioned by 
the Almighty, even the most insig- 
nificant or humble ereature of tue 


animate world, must perish by acci- 
dent, chance, caprice, or power of 
human kind; but to say that hu- 
man creatures, however subordinate 
the species, may become extinct and 
disappear from Gcd’s universe, 
through chance or the action of His 
creatures, is impious and monstrous. 
Individuals may perish, through our 
ignorance and folly ; “free” negroes 
must die out, of course, and the In- 
dians within our territories may be- 
come extinct, but this does not affect 
or involve the species itself, and we 
cannot do this wrong to them without 
a corresponding evil to ourselves. 
White and negro, south of the Po- 
tomac, in natural relation to each 
other, equally increased, as the cen- 
sus shows, in about the same pro- 
portion, and north of the Potomac, 
forced into unnatural relation to 
each other, both died out, as shown 
by the same unerring demonstra- 
tion. No, not the same demonstra- 
tion, for while it must be that the 
census returns should show the same 
fatality to the white people of Mas- 
sachusetts, as it does in regard to 
the hapless negro, there are a mil- 
lion of the former, and only ten 
thousand of the latter, and thus the 
monstrous crime committed remains 
unseen. If their numbers were 
equal, it would only be a question of 
time when both white and negro 
wculd be extinct under the existing 
laws of that State; but in view of 
the higher nature of the white man, 
and therefore with more to suffer by 
the abnormal relation of “impartial 
freedom ;” and especially in view of 
the duty to govern and direct the 
subordinate creatures, it is obvious 
that the wrong-doer, rather than the 
victim, would perish first, and though 


all would die out, the last people left 
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in that “enlightened State” would 
no doubt be negroes. 

But whatever may be the extine- 
tion of individuals, communities, 
nations, the race, or specics itself, 
all things made by the Almighty 
Creator of the universe must re- 
main intact, perfect and everlasting 
as the universe He has created. 
The people, therefore, who were 
found by the Spaniards in the 
American islands were most likely 
of the same race as those found on 
the mainland, for it is not to ke 
supposed that they were Malays, or 


had any special aflinity with the . 


great Oceanic races found else- 
where. As observed, the Malays, 
or races that approximate to the 
Asiatic coas‘, have a certain resem- 
blance to the Mongol, and, no 
doubt, are largely mixed with Mon- 
golians, while those approximating 
the African Continent are largely 
mixed with the negro—the former 
seemingly as yellow as the Chinese, 
and the latter in the Papuan 
Islands, and especially Madagascar, 
being nearly as black as the typical 
African. These almost innumera- 
hle islands and countless popula- 
tion, which may be classed under a 
general head as Malays, are, how- 
ever, resolvable into three distinct 
categories, each of which have a 
certain connection with our mo- 
dorn civilization, and, therefore, are 
to us subjects of special interest. 
First of these are tze Australians, 
and natives of Van Dieman’s Land, 
those gigantic islands, which may 
almost be classified as continents; 
second, the Sandwich Islands, 
which, aside from the missionary 
interests that attract us to them, 
lie almost in our track on the way 
to China and Japan, and, there- 
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fore, must become a matter of pro- 
found interest to us; and, finally, 
there is New Zealand, that shows a 
certain capacity to resist Europeans, 
and display a certain capacity for 
what we call civilization. The 
English, like the Anglo-American 
people, exterminate the lower races 
with the best intentions in the 
world, and the once vast popyla- 
tions of New South Wales are 
wasting away under their regime 
quite as fast as do the Indians 
within our own dominion. The so- 
called Anglo-Saxon people of mo- 
dern times are, perhaps, the best 
variety of the great master race of 
mankind. Certainly they have done 
more to advance modern liberty 
and progress; but this very indi- 
vidual superiority which has ren- 
dered the Englishman and the 
Anglo-American so free, potent and 
prosperous, rendered them fatal to 
the subordinate races. The Latin 
races, the Spanish, French, Portu- 
guese, &c., with feeble notions of 
individual manhood, harmonized 
after a fashion with the lower races, 
but the proud and _ high-toned 
* Anglo-Saxon” would not lower his 
standard, and forcing the Indian, 
Malay, negro, &c., to come up to 
that standard, killed them, of 
course. Such has been the result 
with the Australians, and, it is re- 
peated, they are rapidly disappear- 
ing before that mighty crowd of 
English emigrants now filling up 
these great islands. But it yet re- 
mains to be seen if the Caucasian 
man can become a permanent culti- 
vator of the soil in these vast 
islands. There is, it is true, a large 
Caucasian population, but they are 
stock-raisers, wool-growers, gold- 
hunters, and the question is still to 
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be determined whether they can 
cultivate the soil or dispense with 
the original people of those islands. 
And this proud, high-toned and 
conscious individual superiority, 
which has rendered Anglo-Saxon- 
ism so fatal to the subordinate 
races of mankind, has been compli- 
cated with a wild and unreasoning 
delusion which, originating in a re- 
ligious sentiment, and masked un- 
der religious forms, has worked out 
an extent of evil to the lower races 
difficult to estimate, and which, in 
its reaction on ourselves at this 
moment, threatens the absolute de- 
struction of American civilization. 
Prior to the American Revolution 
of 1776, the religious world were 
unconscious of the “wants of ‘he 
heathen,” or of that universal de- 
mand to christianize the subordi- 
nate races which, of late years, has 
been so earnestly pressed upon the 
public. True, the Catholic clergy, 
who followed in the track of Cortez 
and Pizarro, had christianized and 
civilized the aboriginal races of 
America, and, from the Columbia 
river to Cape Horn, transformed 
idle and useless savages into useful 
and industrious beings; but Anglo- 
Saxonism was utterly indifferent to 
all this, and apparently unconscious 
of any special duty in regard to 
the heathen. But when the Ameri- 
can Revolution had placed the Eng- 
lish aristosracy in a new and diffi- 
cult position, and in which it must, 
sooner or later, be overwhelmed by 
the stronger power that had sud- 
denly sprang up in the New World, 
unless the latter could be neutral- 
ized or destroyed, then it was dis- 
covered that it was a great and 
solemn duty to convert and chris- 
tianize the “heathen,” and the first 
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of religious duties to spread the 
gospel among the subordinate races 
of America. The great Virginian 
had vindicated by his sword the 
immortal declaration that all (white) 
men were created equal, and a po- 
litical system, based on this central 
and natural truth, was “irrepressi- 
ble” and forever irreconcilable with 
that of England, where a mere frac- 
tion of the population had ruled 
for centuries over the millions com- 
posed of the same race as them- 
selves; and, therefore, having failed 
to crush the former by physical 
force, it must be undermined, cor- 
rupted and ruined by fraud, or, as 
observed, it must needs be only a 
question of time when English aris- 
tocracy must give way before that 
grand power of Democracy that 
had so suddenly developed itself in 
the New World. It is not to be 
supposed that Pitt, Wilberforce, 
&c., reasoned on this matter, or 
themselves understood clearly their 
own motives, or the results of their 
policy. They saw that there were 
Indians and negroes in America, 
that they were not part or parcel of 
American society, that the grand 
doctrines of 1776, which were so 
fatal to English aristocracy, were 
not applied to these lower races, or 
designed by the founders of Ameri- 
can liberty to be included in the 
American system, and instinct, the 
instinct of self-preservation, im- 
pelled them to use these lower races 
as their instrument for the over- 
throw of American liberty. Scarce- 
ly, therefore, had the American 
Government gone into operation 
when, as observed, it was discover- 
ed that it was a great and solemn 
duty to christianize the “heathen,” 
and the English Church, part and 
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parcel with the government, led off 
in that famous religious organiza- 
tion for christianizing the heathen 
in foreign parts. Wilberforce was, 
p°rhaps, the most bigoted Tory in 
England, and, in his forty years’ ser- 
vice in Parliament, probably never 
failed once to support a bill that 
placed heavier burthens on the 
English masses, or one that did not 
profess to benefit Indians, negroes, 
&c. Indeed, the two things are, in 
the nature of things, inseparable, 
and the man who felt least for the 
wrongs of his own kind, invariably 
was most distressed over the im- 
aginary woes of Indians, negroes, 
&c. The whole religious public of 
En: land was soon involved in this 
grand undertaking to christianize 
the “heathen,” and the religious 
public of America, always affiliated 
with, if not dependent on that of 
England, became deeply infected 
with the same illusions. Missionary 
societies sprung up everywhere, and 
missionaries, the young and zealous 
especially, were enlisted in the work 
with a spirit of abnegation and de- 
votion unsurpassed in religious an- 
nals. There is not room, nor is 
this the place to examine the resul s 
worked out by the great missionary 
efforts of the last hundred years, 
and, therefore, they are only no- 
ticed so far as they affect the es- 
pecial subject discussed in this ar- 
ticle. The Sandwich Islands have 
ben the special theatre of the 
American portion of the great mis- 
sionary enterprise. When these 
islands were first invaded by the 
missionary agents, they contained a 
population that, in round numbers, 
may be said to have been five hun- 
dred thousand. Forty years have 
elapsed, aud the number of these 
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people is absolutely less than eighty 
thousand. They have made Chris- 
tians of these poor Malays, forsooth, 
but they have diminished their 
numbers more frightfully than 
small-pox, pestilence or famine 
could. They have built churches, 
civilized them, and filled the islands 
with school-houses after the New 
England pattern, but they have de- 
stroyed them more rapidly than it 
could have been accomplished in 
any other way. The writer has no 
wish or desire to condemn the mis- 
sionaries; they were honestly mis- 
taken; they earnestly and zealously 
believed that they were doing God’s 
service, and young and talented 
men, and devoted and self-denying 
women, gave their money, labor, 
time, life itself, to what they be- 
lieved a sacred and glorious cause. 
It was all based on a misconception 
—a stupid and foolish “idea,” that 
these Malays were simply heathens 
or savages, who only needed educa- 
tion and the light of the Gospel to 
become happy and useful Chris- 
tians like themselves. It was, of 
course, just as absurd as to under- 
take to teach an owl to manifest 
the nature and fulfill the role of 
the eagle; and, as the hapless owl 
was made an owl by the Divine 
Architect, and could not be any- 
thing else, of course the effort 
would kill him, just as the mis- 
sionary has killed the poor Malay 
in striving to transform him into a 
being like himself. 

A few years more, if this blind 
crime against “humanity” should 
go on, must finish the people of 
these islands, and leave them ut- 
terly vacant; but, as they possess 
great agricultural capacities, and 
their products are essential to mo- 





















































dern civilization, and are right on 
our track to Japan and China, ano- 
ther population will, no doubt, be 
introduced, and these fair regions 
rescued and restored. All the 
islands of ths Pacific in a less de- 
gree have been under this fatal illu- 
sion, and their popula'ion more or 
less diminished in this monstrous 
effort to christianize the “heathen.” 

But does it follow that Christiani- 
ty is not applicable to the Malay and 
other subordinate races of mankind? 
By no means. Christianity is ap- 
plicable to all forms and degrees of 
“humanity,” to not only Malays but 
negroes, as we all know by our own 
daily experience it is to even little 
children. If children were isolated 
from parental guidance, Christianity 
would be inapplicable, and so with 
the subordinate races; but where 
the care and guidance of the supe- 
rior race are properly employed, of 
course they become Christian as well 
as useful beings. Under the care 
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and protection of Christian masters, 
there were as many Christians in 
the South among negroes as among 
white people, but under the abnor- 
mal, monstrous, and horrible condi- 
tion now existing, they must rapid- 
ly lose their Christianity, and be- 
come remorseless and bloody beats. 

In conclusion, it is only necessary 
to say that the world will rapidly 
recover from the fatal and wide- 
spread delusion that, springing from 
the monarchical antagonism to Ame- 
rican Democracy, has worked out 
such boundless evil to the subordi- 
nate races, and almost depopulated 
some of the islands of the Pacific, 
And when the Malay, like the negro, 
shall be understood as he is in fact, 
as God has made him and designed 
him, a subordinate and dependent 
creature, then white men will occu- 
py these islands, and save them as 
well as- render them Caristian and 
useful beings. 





THE CONTRAST. 
[BY MRS. HELEN RICH.] 


*Tis no uncommon thing beside the way 


To find a reed crushed by the foot of man, 
Yea, many, with no hand beneath the stars, 
No pitying hand to lead it gently up 

To tender nurture of the sun and dew. 

But if perchance, a gorgeous flower is bent, 
By adverse breezes or a sudden blight, 
Quick to the rescue crowding hands and arms} 
The royal beauty must not droop and die ! 
Thus, if Lazarus sicken, only dogs 

Have pity on his anguish ; if Dives, 

Behold fair Charity doth tire herself, 


And sympathy's at par. 
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Tur darkest page of history is 
that which records the experiences 
of conquered nations. Time, in its 
ceaseless flight, effects mighty 
changes in the world, and leaves a 
lasting impress upon its social, in- 
tellectual and moral features, but it 
makes no progress in changing hu- 
man nature and eradicating the 
base passions of hatred, revenge 
and love of oppression, which are 
the unfortunate legacies of the fall 
to the human race. Rapine and 
desolation, the ut‘er prostration of 
every interest, social and material, 


the annihilation of every right, and 
the blesting of every hope, have 
ever followed in the wake of con- 


quering armies. We have been led 
into these gloomy reflections by 
contemplating the deplorable con- 
dition of the southern States. 
Attila, the savage Hun, who, with 
his horde of plunderers, laid waste 
the fair fields of Italy, has been de- 
signated in history as “the scourge 
of God.” The fierce Norman, who, 
with his mercenary legions, tram- 
pled with the iron heel of despot- 
ism upon the rights and liberties of 
our own British ancestry, has se- 
cured for himself on the historic 
page, traced in letters of blood, the 
title of “conqueror.” But what 
title of infamy shall be assigned by 
the historic muse to those men, 
who, in this refined and Christian 
age, have ruthlessly trampled upon 
the Constitution of their couniry, 


shattered, like savage iconoclasts, 
the images of truth and justice in 
the temple of liberty, and converted 
@-land of order and boundless 
plenty into one of anarchy and de- 
solation? Opulent in natural re- 
sources, and the home of a biave 
and generous pcople, before the 
dark clouds of Mongrelism burst in 
all their fury upon our country, 
grim want and misery were com- 
paratively unknown in this south- 
ern land, and there was little to 
disturb the universal happiness and 
prosperity. But now gaunt poverty 
stalks through all the land, and sits 
with ghastly visage at nearly every 
fire-side, The history of the world 
does not present a sadder picture 
of a ruined people than the one 
which is presented in this once 
beautiful southern land. While 
there is a perfect plethora of money 
at the North, and the bonded and 
shoddy aristocracy are rejoicing in 
well-filled coffers and complete im- 
munity from the burdens of taxa- 
tion, it is with the utmost difficulty 
that the great majority of the South 
can get the means of a bare sub- 
sistence. Under pressure of the 
financial ruin, which has over- 
whelmed the people, landed pro- 
perty is forced into the market at 
ruinous prices, and thus, while our 
citizens are cruelly stripped of the 
little which has been saved from 
the wreck of war, and left naked 
before the storm, no one is really 
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benefited except the miserable ad- 
venturers and land-sharks, who are 
preying upon the misfortunes of 
our people. A short time ago some 
land sales took place in this city, at 
which property that, before the war, 
was worth four thousand dollars, 
brought only seven hundred and 
fifty; and a piece of land was pur- 
chased by a Yankee Mongrel for one 
hundred and seven dollars, which 
formerly would have brought seven 
or eight hundred. Thorough stag- 
nation pervades every branch of 
industry. The field, the work-shop, 
and the marts of commerce all give 
deplorable evidence of that deadly 
paralysis which has stricken the in- 
dustrial pursuits of this once pros- 
perous lund. The last cotton crop 
has been a most disastrous failure. 
The unexpected decline in that ar- 
ticle, taken in connection with the 
most iniquitous tax which Congress 
has imposed upon it, has brought 
almost universal bankruptcy to the 
planting community; and, while. 
there has been a complete failure in 
the cotton crop, there is an abso- 
lute scarcity of food, as compara- 
tively liitle grain was cultivated 
during the year, so that starvation, 
like a horrid spectre, stands at the 
door of thousands of homes, And 
to all these embarrassments, which 
hamper the agricultural interests of 
the South, must be added the still 
more serious one of a thoroughly 
demoralized system of labor. Bands 
of idle negroes are roaming over 
the country in all directions, seem- 
ing to think that freedom implies 
perfect immunity from labor; and, 
as a legitimate consequence of all 
this indolence and demoralization, 
lawlessness prevails to an alarming 
extent throughout the country. It 
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would seem that, under the pres- 
sure of the surging tide of fanati- 
cism, all the foundations of social 
order are giving way, and that the 
land is threatened with utter an- 
archy and confusion. Depredations 
of the most lawless character upon 
farms and plantations are of fre- 
quent occurrence. Stock are killed, 
barns and gins burned, and these 
acts of violence are often attended 
with murder. It was only this 
morning that the city papers an- 
nounced that the gins of two of 
our prominent citizens had been 
destroyed by the hand of the in- 
cendiary, thus inflicting heavy pe- 
cuniary loss upon the owners; and 
about two weeks ago the quiet of 
our city was disturbed on Sabbath 
morning by a most shocking and 
brutal murder, perpetrated by some 
negro soldiers on one of their own 
color, and, within the last fifteen 
days, no less than five murders 
have been commitied within ten 
miles of this city. But many and 
grievous as are these evils, they 
constitute only a small part of the 
enormous burdens and misfortunes 
under which the southern people 
groan. It is the glory of England 
that, under the protection of her 
Constitution, the house of the hum- 
blest subject is his castle, into 
which the king himself dare not 
intrude. Notso in these southern 
States, under the protecting care of 
the best government (so-called) the 
world has everseen. Here military 
satraps, who are responsible to no 
one for their conduct, lord it wit': a 
high hand over a belpless people, 
override all forms of law, silence 
courts of justice at pleasure, and 
violently change the organic law to 
make it answer party ends, and 
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conform to Mongrel ideas. Citizens 
are arrested upon charges preferred 
by ignorant, depraved men, and are 
dragged from their homes before 
military tribunals, where either a 
conviction is obtained through pre- 
judice and ignorance, which ignores 
all the principles of law and justice, 
or, after a careful hearing, and the 
failure of perjury and all the other 
artful means devised by these en- 
gines of oppression to substantiate 
the charges, they are discharged 
without any means of redress for 
the indignities and outrages which 
have been perpetrated upon them. 
Numberless instances of injustice 
and oppression might be cited to 
verify these assertions, but we shall 
only allude to two which have oc- 
curred in this State. The crime of 
rape is justly regarded in every 
community with perfect abhorrence, 
and swift and summary vengeance 
is almost invariably visited upon 
the perpetrator of this monstrous 
sin. Some months ago, in Fayette- 
ville, this State, a negro ruffian at- 
tempted to commit a rape upon a 
young lady of that town. Of course, 
the popular indignation, as usual, 
was intense; and, when the public 
excitement was at its highest pitch, 
as the officers of the haw were car- 
rying him from the examining court 
to the jail for commiiment, he was 
fired upon by some one in the 
erowd, and killed. Some of the 
most respectable citizens of Fay- 
etteville were at once arrested by 
the military, and last fall were tried 
by a court-martial, which coavened 
in this city, The preponderance of 
rerpectable, reliable evidence was 
in their favor; in fact, it directly 
and positively established their in- 
nocence, and they would have been 
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honorably acquitted in any uncor 
rupted civil court from Maine to 
California. But truth and respec- 
tability were outweighed by num- 
bers, and the testimony of reliable 
white men was neutralized by the 
assertions of debased and ignorant 
negroes. 

The result was a verdict of guilty, 
as we firmly believe against inno- 
cent men, and the sentence of death 
was pronounced upon them, but by 
the clemency of the military com- 
mander, it was commuted to fifteen 
years imprisonment in Fort Magon. 
Had they been guilty, in view of the 
provocation, we should have regard- 
ed the sentence as harsh in the ex- 
treme, but with the conviction that 
they are innocent men, it is an out- 
rage and acrime, which deserves the 
sternest rebuke from those who have 
the power to administer it, And 
this piece of military tyranny has 
been perpetrated at an expense to 
the government of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, which, though an im- 
mense pecuniary cost to the people, 
and an addition to their already in- 
tolerable burden of debt, is the 
smallest part of the detriment which 
has been sustained, for by the des- 
potic action of this military court, 
the honor of the government has 
been stabbed, justice has been mock- 
ed, and innocence has been deeply 
wronged. Memorials, numerously 
signed by the best men and women 
of the State, have been forwarded to 
Washington, imploring executive 
clemency in behalf of these unfor- 
tunate men, which we sincerely hope 
may meet with favor, and result in 
restoring them to their homes and 
liberties. 

It is a somewhat singular fact that 
what is regarded as such a crime in 
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North Carolina that even innocent 
men must be made to suffer in order 
to satisfy the nice ideas of justice 
entertained by these little tyrants in 
gilt and blue, is regarded asa virtue 
in northern States, where there is 
ne doubt as to the perpetrators of 
the deed. We have recently seen 
accounts of two instances in north- 
ern States, in which negroes who 


had thus outraged public sentiment, 


were taken out of the hands of the 
law, and speedily put to death by 
the mob; and in one case the 
dead body was dragged through the 
streets as a warning to others. Do 
we hear of any military courts con- 
vening to inquire into these lawless 
proceedings? No, the virtuous pub- 
lic sentiment of the country sus- 
tains or palliates them, and the po- 
pular indignation against any court 
which would attempt to punish with 
death or imprisonment these aven- 
gers of outraged virtue, would be 
fierce and overwhelming. The only 
other case of arbitrary arrest to 
which we shall refer is that of the 
sheriff of Caswell County, in this 
State, a gentleman whom we know 
well, and who has always maintained 
an unblemished reputation. He was 
arrested and carried to Charleston 
on charges brought by a man of the 
basest character, a thief and house- 
breaker, whom, in the discharge of 
his official duties, he had been com- 
pelled to arrest and bring to justice. 
It was alleged by this vile jail-bird 
that he had persecuted him on ac- 
count of his Union sentiments, but 
even malice and falsehood, intrench- 
ed as they were behind rigid and 
despotic military forms, were unable 
to give the slightest color of truth 
to the assertion, and after having 
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been for some time most unjustly, 
restrained of his liberty, he was 
quietly discharged, without having 
the slightest remedy against the 
authors of the gross wrong which 
had been done him. It is unneces-. 
sary to multiply instances of the ar- 
bitrary conduct of these military 
governments. They are as irres- 
ponsible and despotic in their na- 
ture as those of the Roman dicta- 
tors. What people on the face of 
the earth could bear up under such 
an accumulation of evils as these? 
Instead of the desolations of war 
disappearing before the progressive 
energy of peace, and the wilderness 
blossoming again as the rose, gloom 
and despondency, heavy as the pall 
of night, hang over this unfortu- 
nate people, and they have neither 
heart for the present nor hope for 
the future. And for what is all this, 
widespread ruin and oppression ? 
It has been devised to carry out the 
mad schemes of the Mongrel party, 
who, in their insane effort to degrade 
the white man, and reduce him to 
the level of the negro, are dishonor- 
ing the American name, violating 
the laws of nature, ignoring the 
warnings of history; and belying 
their manhood and their race. It is 
to the conservative element of the 
North alone that the South can look 
for succor in this dark hour of her 
fate. Let the true men of the North 
rise in their might, and hurl from 
power this infamous party, ere the 
mutterings of the storm are heard 
around their own fire-sides, and 
having sown the wind, they shall 
reap the whirlwind. 
C. H. H, 
Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 14, 1863, 
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Tuere is a Catholic clergyman in 
Tennessee, D. J. Ryan, who is one 
of the best poets in our country, 
ard who.is doing more, by his sim- 
ple and touching verses, to keep 
alive the spirit of manhood and lib- 
erty in the South than most of her 
greatest statesmen. No greater ca- 
lamity could overtake our country 
at this time than for the southern 
people to forget their dead, who 
were slain in the negro war. If the 
country is ever restored to freedom 
again, it must be on the Constitu- 
tion which was overthrown by the 
war. There is no other path back 
to liberty, except this one, that leads 
straight to the old Constitution. 
And there is no better way of keep- 
ing-alive a loveof the principles of 
the Constitution than to cherish 
with fondest affection the memory 
of those brave and noble men of 
the South who fell in resisting the 
negro war upon that Constitution. 


There is no way for the South to 
keep alive its own manhood, and to 
make sure of the glorious place it 
deserves in history, but to foster, 
with jealous care, the memory of its 
heroic dead. In the performance of 
this just and patriotic mission, the 
Rev. Mr. Ryan has done even more 
than his share. His poems are of 
great merit as pieces of art and ge- 
nius, and they breathe such a rever- 
ence for the “defeated cause,” and 
such an affection for the brave men 
who heroically perished in its de- 
fense, that the heart must be callous 
indeed which is not inspired with 
the passionate, but chastened fervor 
of their numbers. So far as we are 
informed, the first of his poems 
which attracted particular attention 
was the “Conquered Banner ;” and 
a later one is the following, which 
appeared in the Southern Society, an 
excellent weekly paper published in 


. Baltimore ;: 


IN MEMORIAM, 


Young as the youngest who donned the Gray, 
True as the truest that wore it— 
Brave as the bravest, he marched away, 
(Hot tears on the cheeks of his mother lay,) 
Triumphant waved our Flag one day, 
He fell in the front before it, 


Firm as the firmest where duty led, 
He hurried without a falter— 
Bold as the boldest he fought and bled ; 
And the day was won—but the field was red, 
And the blood of his fresh young heart was shed 
On his country's hallowed altar. 
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On the trampled breast of the battle plain, 
Where the foremost ranks had wrestled, 
On his pale, pure face, not a mark of pain, 
(His mother dreams they will meet again, ) 
The fairest form amid all the slain, 
Like a ehild asleep—he nestled, 


In the solemn shades of the wood that swept 
The field where his comrades found him, 
They buried him there—and the big tears crept 
Into strong men’s eyes that had seldom wept. 
(His mother—God pity her—smiled and slept, 
Dreaming her arms were round him.) 


A grave in the woods with the grass o’ergrown, : 
A grave in the heart of his mother— 
His clay in the one lies liieless and lone ; 
« There is not a name ; there is not a stone~ 
And only the voice of the winds make moan 
O’er the grave where never a flower is strewn, 
But his memory lives in the other, 


The last: poem we have seen from 
this gifted poet’s pen, is the follow- 
ing, written on the death of his bro- 
ther, a Confederate soldier, who died 


breathing a sweetness and a melan- 
choly pathos, which renders it de- 
serving a place among the very best 
poems that have been brought out 


on the battle-field of Kentucky. It by the war; 
is, we think, a poem of great merit, 


IN MEMORIAM, 


Thou art sleeping, brother, sleeping, 
In the lonely battle grave ; 
Shadows o’er the path are creeping— 
Death the Reaper, still is reaping— 
Years are swept and years are sweeping 
Many a memory from my keeping, 
But I’m waiting still and weeping 
For my beautiful and brave. 


When the battle songs were chanted, ' 
And the war’s stirring tocsin pealed ; 

By whose songs their heart was haunted, 
And thy spirit, proved, undaunted, 
Clamored wildly—wildly panted— 
**Mother ! let my wish be granted! 
I will ne'er be mocked and taunted 
That I feared to meet our vaunted 
Foemin on the bloody field.” 


‘They are thronging, Mother, thronging 
To a thousand fields of fame ; 

Let me go—’'tis wrong and wronging 

Gud and thee to crush this longing ; 
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On the muster-roll of glory, 
In my country’s future story, 
On the field of battle gory, 

I must consecrate my name.” 


“ Mother, gird my sword around me; 

Kiss thy soldier-boy good-bye.” 
In her arms she wildly wound thee, 
To thy birthland’s cause she bound thee, 
With fond prayers and blessings crowned thee, 
And she sobbed—‘‘ when foes surromnd thee, 
If you fall, I know they found thee, 

Where the bravest love to die.” 


At the altar of their nation, 

Stood that mother and her son ; 

He —the victim of oblation, 
Panting for his immolation ; 
She in priestess’ holy station, 
Weeping words of eonsecration, 
While God smiled his approbation, 
Blessed the boy’s self-abnegation, 
Cheered the mother’s desolation, 

When the sacrifice was done, 


. 


Forth like many noble other, 
Went he whispering soft and low, 
** Good-bye, pray for me, my mother 3 
Sister, kiss me—farewell brother }” 
And he strove his grief to smother ; 
Forth with spirit proud and peerless— 
Forth with footsteps firm and fearless— 
And his parting gaze was fearless, 
Though his heart was lone and cheerless, 
Thus from all he loved to go. 


Lo! yon flag of freedom flashing 

In the sunny southern sky ! 
On-—to death and glory dashing— 
On—where swords are clanging—clashing— 
On—where balls are crushing--crashing— 
On—’mid perils dread, appalling— 
On—they’re faliing—falling—falling— 
On—they’re growing fewer—fewer— 
On—their hearts beat all the truer— 
On—on—on—no fear—no falter— 
On—though ’round the battle altar 
There were wounded victims groaning— 
There were dying victims moaning— 
On, right on, death, danger braving, 
Warring where their flag was waving, 
And baptismal blood was laving, 
With a tide of crimson water, 
Ali that field of death and slaughter ; 
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On, still on, the bloody laver 
Made them brave, and made them braver— 
On, with never a halt or waver— 
On, they're battling, bleeding, bounding, 
While the glorious shout is sounding, 


‘*We will win the day, or die.” 

And they won it—routed—riven, 
Reeled the foeman’s proud array; 
They had struggled lonz and striven, 

Blood in torrents they had given, 
But their ranks, dispersed and driven, 
Filed disgracefully away. 


Many a heart was lonely lying 

There that would not throb again ; 
Some were dead, and some were dying ; 
Some were silent, some were sighing ; 
Thus to die—lone—unattended— 
Unbewept and unbefriended— 

On that bloody battle plain. 


When the twilight, sadly, slowly 
Wrapped its mantle o’er them all! 
O’er these thousands, lying lowly, 
Hushed in silence deep and holy, 
There was one—his blood was flowing, 
And his last of life was going; 
And his pulse, faint, fainter beating, 
Told his hours were few and fleeting; 
Aud his brow grew white and whiter, 
And his eyes grew bright and brighter, 
There he lay, like infant dreaming, 
With his sword beside him gleaming; 
For the hand in life that grasped it, 
True to death, still fondly clasped it, 
There his comrades found him lying, 
*Mid the heaps of dead and dying; 
And the sternest there bent weeping 
O’er that lonely sleeper sleeping. 
"Twas the midnight—stars shone 'round him— 
In a shroud of glory bound him; 
And they told us how they found him 
Where the bravest love to fall. 


Where the woods, like banners bending, 
Drooped in glory and in gloom; 

There, when that sad night was ending, 

And the faint, far dawn was blending 

With the stars now fast descending; 

There they, mute and mournful, bore him, 

With th,» stars and shadows o’er him; 

There they laid him down so tender, 

And the next day’s sun and splendor 
Flashed upon my-brother’s tomb. 
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LESSON OF THE EIGHTH DISTRICT OF OHIO. 


Tue defeat of the Democratic par- 
ty at the recent election in the 
Eighth Congressional District of 
Ohio, gives a lesson which we be- 
seech Democrats everywhere not to 
disregard. The Mongrel candi- 
date, General Beatty, was elected by 
a majority of eight hundred and 
thirty-five, which was one thousand 
and forty-three less majority than 
Gen. Beatty’s predecessor was elect- 
ed by a year ago last fall. This fact 
proves that the Democratic vote of 
the district was not brought out; 
and the reason for this misfortune 
ought to impress upon every true 
friend of Democracy the importance 
of no longer attempting to put for- 
ward nominees who have been no- 
toriously and offensively apostates 
to Democratic principles. Colonel 
Burns, the Democratic nominee for 
Congress in this Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Ohio, not only had 
no claims upon the Democratic par- 
ty, but it was asking too much of 
any Democrat who respected himself 
to demand his vote for such a man. 
In the first place, we are reliably in- 
formed that the nomination of Col. 
Burns was accomplished by unde- 
mocratic management, and was even 
made before all the Democrats had 
taken their seats in the Convention. 
Then his record was, in the highest 
degree, offensive to the truest and 
staunchest men of the party. While 
an officer in Lincoln’s war, he was 
the most bitter enemy of every De- 
mocrat who had not apostatized as 
far as himself. 

After the nomination of Mr. Val- 
landigham for‘Governor, in 1863, 


Colonel Burns and a small crowd of 
Lincolnized Democrats got up a 
bolting meeting at Columbus to re- 


pudiate the Democratic nomination, 
and denounced its nominee as a 
“traitor,” &. Then he was a mem- 
ber of the so-called Conservative 
Convention at Philadelphia, where 
he took an active part in trying to 
organize a new party, which should 
ignore the very name of Democracy. 
Now this record was the sole cause 
of his defeat at the late election. 
Does it surprise any one that he 
was defeated? Had the Democrats 
of that district nominated any true 
Democrat, there would not have 
been the slightest doubt of his 
election. Burns’s defeat was not 
only to be expected, but it was de- 
served. If the Lincoln principles 
are to be sent to Congress, or elect- 
ed to any other office, it is best that 
they should go in the name of the 
Linesln party. The Democratic 
party in the Eighth District of Ohio 
was disgraced by such a nomina- 
tion, and those Democrats who 
stayed away from the polls showed 
their self-respec*. We see that in 
one township not a single Democrat 
voted. Every true Democrat who 
did vote must have done so with his 
brain and heart protesting against 
it. Now, we ask, is it wise or just 
to put such men in n»mination ? 
The honest rank and file of the De- 
mocracy almost universally abomi- 
nate the Abolition war, and all that 
belongs to it. If the so-called lead- 
ers think otherwise, let them dis- 
regard the warning lesson from this 
Eighth District of Ohio, and taste 
generally the bitterness of defeat. 
Such a man as Burns had no more 
right to seek a Democratic nomina- 
tion than such apostates as John 
Cochrane or Dan. Sickles would 
have. 
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\ Asa diplomatist, Mr. Motley has had no 
opportunity to make his mark, our inter- 
course with the Austrian court being of 
fhat nature which calls for no display of 
ability on the part of our envoy. Had he, 
however, been entrusted with any negotia- 
tions of importance, there can pe no doubt 
that his state-papers would have been mi- 
nute, methodical, and prolix, if we may 
infer his diplomatie from his historical 
style. His work on “The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic” was by no means a fasci- 
nating production from its manner, though 
its matter gave it interest. His ‘‘ History 
of the United Netherlands,”* of which the 
third volume has just appeared, has the 
faults and merits of his previous produc- 
tion, and will meet with similar favor. It 
is distinguished by precision, dryness and 
prolixity, by a superabundance of detail 
and profuseness of quotation, as well as by 
a profound admiration for the vigor, brave- 
ry, and constancy of the Neiherlanders, 
which passes frequently into exhibitions of 
strong partizanship. It must be admitted 
that his research is extensive, and that he 
has had access to sources of information 
not always accessible to historians. As a 
record of facts, his volumes are invaluable, 
but in his anxiety to pile proof on proof, 
he becomes at times insufferably tedious. 
The reader must not look in his pages for 
ithe masterly generalization, the brilliant 
sentences, the epigrammatic points, and the 
flowing narrative which mark the works of 
many previous and some cotemporaneous 
historians. He is generally a safe as he is 
4 praiseworthy writer. The reader will ac- 
pt his facts as being sufficiently correct, 
tut will not devour his details with eager- 
ress, nor be carried away by the elegance 
@f his periods, and the force of his conclu- 
sbns. Yet he is not devoid of keenness, 





‘History of the United Netherlands. From the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years» 
Trice—1609. By John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L. In 
for volumes. Volumes 1,2, and 3. New York: Har. 
peté& Brothers. 8vo., pp. xil., 582; vil, 563; x., 599, 


and his estimate of the personages who 
figure in his story is generally correct. He 
has penetrated the character ot Henri 
Quatre perfectly, and accords to the un- 
scrupulous Bearnese his true position in 
history. Fully as accurate is his portrai- 
ture of Philip the Second, and of Alexan- 
der Farnese. His ideas concerning the 
causes and consequences of the struggle 
between Spain and the United Provinces, 
are narrow, but nearly correct ; but the re- 
flections he gives us are at times inconse- 
quential if not absurd. At times he dis- 
plays the American politician in s rather 
weak way, and illustrates Batavian policy 
by references to the recent civil war in this 
country, though there is no analogy be- 
tween the two series of events. In short, 
he lacks the elements of a historical writer 
of the first class, and shows neither the 
power of Hume nor the brilliancy of Ma- 
caulay, though engaged on a theme calcu- 
lated to develope fully the genius and eie- 
quence of a writer of talents and culture. 
As a guide to the future historian, his work 
is invaluable, but as a perfect history it 
cannot be said to take the highest rank. 

The two first volumes led us down to the 
date of the assassination of Henry of Va- 
lois ; the third continues the narrative to 
the Conferences at Gertruydenberg. In 
this last we are shown the rise of Maurice 
of Nassau toward the position which that 
great captain and inventor of modern tac- 
tics finally attained. The incidents re. 
corded are often stirring in their nature, 
but are not told graphically. Indeed, the 
accounts of battles, sieges, and court in- 
trigues, are given in the matter-of-fact way 
of the newspaper reporter, and whole pages 
are devoted to the literal reports of the de- 
bates in the council-chamber, that might 
have been given with as much effect in a 
few condensed paragraphs. 

When Mr. Motley himself comes before 
the reader, which he is fond of doing, his 
expressions are frequently commonpiace. 
Thus, at page 184, he says: 
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‘*On the whole, however, if the internal 
machinery is examined by which the mass- 
es of m nkind were moved at this epoch in 
various parts of Chrixtendom, we shall not 
find much reason to app!aud the conformi- 
ty of governments to the principles of jus- 
tice, reason or wisdom.” 


We fancy that Mr. Motley would find it 
difficult to point out any epoch where his 


-not very novel reflection would not apply. 


It is fully applicable to our own govern- 
ment at almost any period of its existence, 


. but peculiarly and particularly so during 


the last six years. Similar ordinary ob- 


. servations are frequent, and occasionally 


some appear that lack truth as well as pro- 
fandity. Thus we are told that ‘the in- 
herent vice of the Netherland polity” was 
‘¢a tendency to decentralization and pro- 
vincialism.” Yet the entire action of the 


. United Provinces, as detailed in the vo- 
.lumes before us, show that this very ten- 


dency to decentralization was at once the 
virtue and strength of the insurgents. 
Centralized they never would have begun 


. the contest, or had they begun never would 


have maintained it. It was the system of 


. municipalities prevailing in the low coun- 


tries that rendered its people ready for such 


.a contest, and gave them the confidence 
. necessary for its continuance. 


In spite, however, of the faults of the 
writer, the history of Mr. Motl y is more 
exhaustive and more thorough, and there- 
fore better than any yet attempted. He 
has had a superabundance of material, and 


he has availed himself of it fully, if not al- 
_ ways with the utmost skill. The manner 


in which a comparative handful of peasants 
and burghers held a country destitute of 


. natural fastnesses, of slight extent, and 


apparently so liable to be overrun, against 
the skilled troops of a great monarch, 
achieving not only independence but build- 
ing up a great commercial eminence during 
the strife, is an exceedingly curious and in- 
structive study. The causes operating to 
produce the result are evident enough when 
we read the work before us; and no one 


_can rise from the perusal of the volumes 
. without being filled with admiration ior 


the determination and ability of a race 
which has made s9 many marks upon parts 


of our own country, and has contributed 
. so many distinguished profjcients in art, 
_science and literature to moderp civiliza- 


tion. 


the Sacred Work. 


The Rev. Mr. Van Doren’s Commentary 
on St. Luke is a wonderful monument of 
industry and perseverance.* It is tho- 
roughly exhaustive, leaving no word in the 
Gospel untouched, while the critical and 
homoletical notes are uncommonly full »nd 
rich, To the devout Christian the work 
will be of surpassing value, while even the 
professed skeptic will find in it information 
that will entertain and perhaps surptise 
him. It isa capital book to piace in the 
hands of the young, leading them, as it \r- 
resistibly does, to fuller investigation of 


ee 


We have already spoken of the edition 
of Dickens’s Novels by the Appletons, as 
among the best, if not entirely the b. st, of 
the cheaper reprints, neat in appearance 
and sold ata moderate price. Since our 
last two more have been issued,t making 
five in all. 





If any one be curious to know somethirg 
of General Grant’s military and personal 
character, as viewed from his own stand- 
point, or whatis possibly about the same 
thing, from that of a member of his own 
military family, 6 recommend them to 
get the work of Colonel Badewu.t The de- 
tails of battles, the documentary evidence, 
if we except some private letters, and the 
general narrative present nothing of impor- 
tance that is not to be found elsewhere ; 
but the volume probably contains an au; 
thoritative exposition of the General’s owr 
views on the subjects discussed, and there 
fore it may be of interest. Of course Col 
Badesu assails all those who at any tim) 
had a controversy with his chief, though 
he does it modestly and fairly enough 
General McClernand comes in for a laryp 
share of censure, and judging by the a- 
fected and grandiloquent congratulatow 
order of the latter officer, the censureis 
well-deserved. The volume is very hani- 


‘somely printed and bound; wut it will be 





*A Suggestive Commentary on St. Luke; vith 
Critical and Homoletical Notes. By Rev. W.H. Tan 
Doren. In two volumes, New York: D. Appldon 


; & Co. 12mo., pp. lv., 520; 558. 


+ Great Expectations. By Charles Dickens. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo., pp. 183. Chrismas 
Stories. Ibid. 12mo., pp. 163. 

¢ Military History of Ulysses 8S. Grant. From dpril, 
1°61, to April, 1865. By Adam Badean. Vol. 1. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo., pp. xii., 633, 
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more valued for its plans of battles than for 
any other part of its contents. There are 
some points in the volume before us re- 
quiring extended and careful comment ; 
but this we reserve. On the appearance 
of the second volume, we shall probably 
devote considerable space to an examina- 
tion of the entire work. 





Of ‘Alec Forbes, of Howglen” and 
*¢The Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” 
we spoke in commendatory terms at the 
time of their issue. In the interest of 
each, in the felicitous portraiture of char- 
ac er, in clear and even vivid description, 
they stood far above the ordinary crowd 
of novels, and entitled their author to 
more than mere honorable mention. 
**Guiid Court,”* by the same author, is 
not quite so clever as either of the others. 
The characters are mostly new and dis- 
tinct—Mattie and her father, Poppie, the 
quiet tailor, the elder Mrs. Boxa'l, and 
Thomas Werboise are all new and distinct 
creations. But there is a lack of preci- 
sion in the book—-a deal of verbiage. The 
characters talk too much, and not always 
intelligibly. Thomas, who is a sneak and 
@ scamp, turns out unnaturally well at 
last, and becomes blest in a way that 
shocks the reader’s sense of poetical jus- 
tice. Some of the scenes, however, are 
admirably drawn, and there are a good 
many traces of the hand of an artist in 
words throughout the book. 





Miss Carlen’s story of ‘‘Ivar, or the 
Skjut’s-boy,”” made a favorable, if not strik- 
ing, impression on us some years ago. 
Her recent novellette, ‘‘The Brother's 
Bet,”{ is by no means ns good as its pre- 
decessor. It is clever enough as a deli- 
neation of Swedish character and habits, 
but, as a story, it is nearly devoid of in- 
terest. 





Miss Thomas produces novels that 
seem, in the nature of their incidents, and 
the skill with which the story is con- 
stracted, to be a cross between those of 
Miss Braddon and that formerly popular 





* Guild Court. A London Story. By George Mac- 
Donald, New York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. 8yo., 
pp. 148. 

t+ The Brother’s Bet; or, Within Six Weeks. By 
Emilie Flygare Carlen. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. Imp. Svo., pp. 103. 
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sensation writer, G. W. M. Reynolds, 
There is always some charming naughti- 
ness—some approach to crime—some- 
times a little sop of crime itself. Thee 
is generally a female scamp, very much of 
a lady in manner, but shockingly reckless 
in her habits. Some‘imes this naughty 
woman games, sometimes she is given to 
scandal, or to saying disagreeable things, 
sometimes she elopes, and sometimes she 
is a mischief-maker and generally trou- 
blesome creature. In ‘Playing for High 
Stakes,”* which is Miss Thomas’s last 
work, we have this inevitable female, 
feline, foolish and fierce, purring a great 
deal, and scratching not a little. She has 
divers dupes, among the rest a niece by 
marriage, and a sister who is not a sister. 
The niece drives away an honest country- 
man, through the aunt's wiles—the sister 
has the secret of her base birth he!d over 
her in terrorem. Then we have a lady 
troubled with two lovers, one of whom 
she marries, and the other she bestows on 
her sister-in-law. Minor oddities are 
thrown in, and the mixture made, like the 
hell-broth of Macbeth’s witches, ‘thick 
and slab.” If our readers like the de- 
scription, they can buy the book. It is 
not to our taste, but what right have we 
to be nice? 





Book-keeping is a very certain science, if 
we may be allowed to use an expréssion 
savoling of tautology, and, like all exact 
things, is simple enough, if properly 
taught. Most works upon the subject r.- 
mind us of the famous definition of meta- 
physics by the Scotch blacksmith—the 
pupil does not understand what the teacher 
means to convey, and the teacher does not 
understand what he professes to teach. 
From this category, we may except the 
treatise of Mr. Duff, which is clear, con- 
ci e, and fitted for all mercantile transac- 
tions.t The last edition, which is the 
twentieth in less than two years, has re- 
ceived such copious additions as to leave 
apparently nothing to desire. In addition 





* Playing for High Stakes. A Novel. By Annie 
a New-York : Harper & Brothers. Imp. 8yo., 
pp. 111, 

t Duff's Book-Keeping by Single and Double En- 
try—Practically Illustrating Merchants’, Manufac- 
turers’, Private Bankers’, Railroad and National 
Bank Accounts. By P. Duff. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. | Cap. 4to., pp. 398. 
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to the forms for Journal and Ledger, in 
Single and Double Entry, it conta:ns in- 
voice, sales, commission sales, check, ex- 
pense, cash and all other books require‘, 
and all the nvcessary commercial calcula- 
tions, averages, &., required by the busi- 
ness man. The present addition contains 
@ full set of the books required in banks 
and railroads—a new and very valuable 
feature in a treatise of this sort. We re- 
commend this work with pleasure to our 
business friends. As a text-book in our 
higher academies, it has no equal. 


One of the cleverest books of the season 
is Miss Tytler’s ‘“‘Hugucnot Family’*—a 
simple story enough, devoid of any com- 
plicated plot, but with well-marked char- 
acters, and striking incidents. Some of 
the scenes are filled with power and pa- 
thos. Grandmere, with her pot-a-feu, is a 
loveable body, and the author rouses our 
indignation at the savagery of her neigh- 
bors, to whose ignorance and brutality she 
falls a victim. The book, though it deals 
somewhat in sentiment, is never mawkish. 
There is a thoroughly human tone through- 
out. It will pail, however, on the mental 
taste of those accustomed to the high- 
spiced food of the serial novelist. 


A pleasant book for very small children 
is the little volume of fairy stories by Miss 
Comfort—if, indced, the majority of them 
may be so called.{ The style is simple, 
and the incidents such as are well calcu- 
lated to delight the little folk. But why 
** Folks and Fairies?” The gs in the first 
word is certainly superfluous, 


The similarity of style between Doctor 
Mundt and his wife is so great as to lead 
to some doubt, during the life-time of the 
former, as to whether he revised her books, 
orshe his. That question was settled by 
the lady having survived her lord. The 
recent work by.the Doctor, in which Mira- 
yy as the hero,f is so like the rest 
of the Muehlbach series, and shares in so 
striking a manner their merits and faults, 
as to —— no criticism. The character 
of the eloquent and ugly Mirabeau is well 














* The Huguenot Family. By Sarah Tytler. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. ino, pp. we 

+ Folks and Fairies. Stories for Little Children, 
By Lucy Randall Comfort. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Square 16mo., pp. 259. 

t Count Mirabeau. An Historical Novel. Theo- 
dore Mundt, Translated from the German, by The- 
resa J. Radford. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Imp, 8vo., pp. 273. 
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inted, but, with some of the others, 

ranklin particularly so, violence is done 
to the preconceived notions of the careful 
student of history. The popularity which 
its predecessors have received will be 
shared to a great extent by this volume. 





The new novel, ‘‘Margaret’s Engage- 
ment,”* hy an anonymous writer, is cast 
in the prevailing mould of recent English 
novels. The heroine, who is a silly young 
damsel, with a belief in her own acuteness, 
comes to grief through her own folly. 
She believes her lover, to have been guilty 
of murder, and undeitakes, by various ex- 

ients, to provoke his remorse, and ea- 
oy his mental suffering. The result is to 
e expected; but the author has shown 
some perseverance—we cannot add ‘and 
ingenuity”—in resaving her from the con- 
sequences. The characters are by no 
means new, if we except Aunt Mabel and 
her cat; but the former is a ing ab- 
surdity, and the latter only differs from 
other quadrupeds of his kind in his name. 
The story has a moderate amount of in- 
terest; but, atter reading it, we were oblig- 
ed to refer to it again, in order to searc 
for its points. scenes in which the 
sick millionaire figures ar. the best in the 
book. The ee Ee scene, though 
not novel, is worked up with dramatic ef- 
fect. Ifa first production, the book pro- 
miscs nothing startling in the future from 
the unknown author. 





A work of more than ordinary merit in 
its conception, though executed coarsely, 
is Mr. Robinson’s story, ‘‘ Anne Judge.”’t 
The plot is ingenious, the incidents strik- 
ing, though verging on the extravagant, 
and the eharacters most admirably drawn. 
Between the two friends, Delancey and 
Aymard, there is a well-considered con- 
trast, and each is an admirable foil ‘to the 
other. Old Judge is the most intensely 
selfish wretch possible to conceive, and is 
d:sposed of by the author at the critical 
moment, in the only possible way. The 
heroine herself grows on the reader bit by 
bit. The mother of Delancy is simply an 
impossibility, knowing Anne’s connections 
and antecedents—especially when the real 


‘name and position of the housekeeper are 


developed—she would have naturally made 
some opposition to the proposed match. 
Anne’s mother, too, becomes inconsistent 
at the last with herself, The story is full 
of interest, but its style and mode of man- 
agement remind us at times of Wilkie Col- 
lins, Reade, Dickens and Miss Bronte—a 
singular compound, 





* Margaret's Engagement. A Novel. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Imp. 8vo., pp. 112. 

tAnne Judge, Spinster. By Frederick W. Robin. 
son. New York: RobertM. De Witt. Imp. 8yvo., pp- 
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—The Lynchburg Virginian takes excep- 
tions to the leading article of Taz Op 
Guarp for January, and accuses us of ‘‘ig- 
norance” or “ disingentousness” in saying 
that Harrison was a “weak and harmless 
man,” ‘‘without record,” and reminds us 
that he had been Governor of the North- 
west Territory, and member of Congress, 
Well, his having filled those offices was cer- 
tainly no record proving fitness for the 
Presidential office. We suppose that all 
who are at all posted in the political histo- 
ry of these times know perfectly well that 
Gen. Harrison was indebted for his nomi- 
nation to his obscurity in the field of poli- 
tics. The same policy dictated his nomi- 
nation that brought about the nomination 
of Lincoln. Our object was to show why 
the Harrison canvass was made such & 
mountebank campaign. All our state- 
ments on this matter are strictly true. No 
such mountebank scenes were resorted to 
when Clay was the nominee of the Whig 
party. It would have been an insult toa 
man of Clay’s great ability and exalted 
statesmanship to have enacted in his name 
the ‘‘coon-skin” and ‘‘hard-cider” scenes 
of the Harrison campaign. It was the 
folly of such nominations, to the neglect 
of the truly great and representative men 
of the Whig party, that it owes its distinc- 
tion. The Lynchburg Virginian thinks 
our article was an ‘insult to the Old Line 
Whigs.” We think we know something of 
the proud and manly temper of the “Old 
Line” Wh gs; and if there is one living 
that does not feel disgust on looking back 
at the mountebank Harrison campaign, he 
is certainly an exception to the honored 
remains of that once glorious party. . The 
Harrison campaign was conducted by the 
New Line Whi;s, while the true Old Line, 
in silence, hid the chagrin with which 
they saw statesmanship neglected, and 
politics degraded into a senseless brawling 
noise. If our article on the “Tricks of 
President-ma<ing” was an insult to the 


Whigs, what was it to the Democrats?— 
for we censured the Democratic party quite 
as much as the old Whig party. It was 
mountebank campaigning that we aimed at, 
and we are astonished that any gentleman 
capable of comprehending the ageney of 
such campaigns in bringing our country 
into its present utter demoralization and 
ruin should take offence at our remark. 
We are not fighting the battles of any 
party in any partisan sense. Our sole ob- 
ject is the defence of the sacred principles 
of government on which the Union was 
founded by our forefathers, 


—The Rev. Dr. Bellows is as clear as 
mud on the subject of the soul. He tells 
us that ‘‘the ancient philosophers had tole- 
rably clear ideas of the nature of the soul.” 
But, as the ancient philosophers were 
somewhat divergent in their views on this 
subject, the reverend gentleman would 
have helped us to a better understanding 
of his meaning, had he told us what an- 
cient philosophers he meant to refer tc, 
Hippo and Thales believed that the soul 
consisted of water; Heraclitus, Demo-ra- 
tus and Hipparchus of fire; some of the 
disciples of Thales, of air ; Hippocrates, of 
fire and water ; Zenophanus, of water and 
earth ; Parmenides, of earth and fire; Em- 
pedocles, of all the four elements; and 
Critias, of blood. Here is certainly a wide 
field for a man to pick from in definitely 
settling upon some perfectly tangible no- 
tions ubout the soul, 


—Judge Woodward has already proved 
himself as able a debater in Congress as 
he was jurist upon the bench. His late 
speech upon the currency of the country 
is, we think, one of the ablest speeches 
ever made in Congress, and is absolutely 
unanswerable. Nor does he fail to de- 
nounce in fitting terms the monstrous 
crime of impoverishing the white race to 
let negroes eat the bread of idleness. He 
says: ‘‘ Let the country understand, there- 
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fore, that one hundred millions of their 
money go annually to setting up the ne- 
gro to rule over white men. * * * But 
this is not all the negro iscostingus, * * 
There are three and a half millions more 
of money thrown away upon the negro. 
The secretary says the freedmen, as a peo- 
ple, are making rapid progress in educa- 
tion, and mechanic arts, and in all branches 
of industry, and surely they ought to be, 
for no white men were ever so cared for 
by this government; fed, clothed, warmed, 
educated, doctored, and carried about the 
country at the expense of the govern- 
ment.” Is not such a picture enough to 
inspire the white race in America witha 
feeling of shame and revenge? Then this 
report, referred to by Judge Woodward, of 
the progress of the negroes, is notoriously 
false in every respect. The only progress 
the negroes are making is towards their 
natural barbarism. They are already pro- 
gressing in the South as they have pro- 
gressed in Hayti, Jamaica, Trinidad, Bar- 
badoes, Surinam, and any other spot 
where they have béen let loose from the 
control of the white race. 


—The following painful paragraph is 
going the rounds of an exchange: ‘ Mr. 
William Gilmore Simms, the novelist and 
poet, is living in South Carolina in very 
destitute circumstaices. He is near eighty 
years of age.” This, we think, adds at 
least fifteen extra years to Mr. Simms’ age. 
Before the war, he ws in independent cir- 
cumstances. He was living in a splendid 
mansion near Charleston, pursuing his lite- 
rary labors, and was in no legal sense a 
“be. ligerent.” Buta squad of soldiers, 
under command of ‘ Sherman the Hun,” 
fired his mansion, and burned it to the 
ground, destroying one of the mo.t splen- 
did and valuable private libraries in Ameri- 
ca, numbering over fourteen thousand vol- 
umes, besides a rare collection of works of 
virtu and art. If the veins of ‘‘Sherman 
the Hun” contained silver and gold, it 
would be perfectly just to drain every drop 
of blood out of them to repair, as far as 
possible, the wrongs of this worthy disci- 
ple of literature and art. Who can think 
of these things, without feeling his own 
blood burn to his fingers’ ends with the 
passion of horror and revenge? Had the 
scoundrels who have done these things forty 
thousand lives apiece, they have fo:feited 


them all a thousand times! History, at 
least, must have a he. for all such inhuman 
wretches as ‘Sherman the Hun.” Their 
names must go down, covered with the ha- 
tred, the scorn and hisses of mankind! 
Those who do not hate them will be them- 
selves hated. Those who do not curse them 
will be themselves cursed. What reison is 
there why ‘Gibbs the Pirate” should be a 
more execrated name than ‘‘Sherman the 
Hun?” The latter has certainly been a 
hundred thousand times the greater scourge 
of mankind. 


—The Tribune declares that Mayor Hoff- 
man is “regardless of gentlemanly in- 
stincts,” because in his speech at the New 
England dinner he alluded to the number 
of pianos which the Yankee officers brought 
home from the South. Of course, only 
those who stole the pianos and spoons of 
the southern people have the ‘instincts of 
gentlemen,” according to the moral ideas 
of the ‘‘ God and morality party.” 


—Occasionally we see notices of meet~ 
ings of political mulattoes, who boldly re- 
solve that they are in favor of a ‘‘ white 
man’s government.” Then why not come 
all the way over to the white man’s party, 
instead of trying to find out some middle 
region between the black and white party ? 


—A new Democratic paper, ably con- 
ducted by Messrs. Rock and Gibbon, has 
been started in Uniontown, Pa. Its title 
is ‘- The Genius of Liberty,” and its politics 
are of the right kind to meet the wants of 
the hour. It uses a good sledge-hammer, 
instead of a feather, on the braz_n head of 
despotism. : 

—Theodore Tilton, the editor of the In- 
dependent, has been sight-seeing in Wash- 
ington, and he says, editorially, in his pa- 
per: ‘Occasionally a Presidential candi- 
date is seen fuddled in the streets ; but as 
this only happens on Sunday, it cannot be 
said to interfere with public business,” 
And yet we have no doubt that this double 
disti.led praying editor of the ultra-radical 
Independent will voie for Grant to be Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding he declares that he 
has seen him drunk in the streets of Wash- 
ington on Sunday. Grant can no more 
help getting drunk than Theodore Tilton 
can help running rfter the vituperative po- 
liies of Anna Dickinson. Grant is always 
good-natured when drunk ; but Tilton and 
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Anna Dickinson are most ill-natured when 
most sober. We therefore prefer Grant 
drunk to Tilton sober. In fact, the General 
is invariably most agreeable when in a state 
which Tilton calls ‘‘fuddled.” But judg- 

ing from the editorials of the Independent, 

Tilton is never “agreeable,” drunk or so- 
ber. But we never heard of his being 
drunk—perhaps it would improve him to 
follow the example of the Presidential can- 

didate. 


—Gilbert J. Beebe, Esq., the very able 
editor of the Banner of Liberty, reierring 
to the revolutionary and despotic acts of 
Congress, says: ‘Think of your necks, 
gentlemen! Remember the fate of the 
Robespierres, Dantons and Marats!” A 
single pound of such brave words is worth 
more than even a ton of argument in deal- 
ing with such madcaps. The usurpers 
have no reason, but they have throats. . 


—The New York Tribune calls the Em- 
peror Napoleon ‘‘a low charletan.” That 
is, we suppose, in comparison with the 
transcendently cultivated, accomplished, 
and elevated late lamented Mr. Lincoln. 


—Senator Frelinghuysen, the shameless 
politician, who holds illegally his seat in 
the Senate, from New Jersey, in a late 
speech, said: ‘The people’s representa- 
tives, and all men of average ability, have 
pronounced the Reconstruction acts Con- 
stitutional.” Well, the people themselves 
have pronounced them unconstitutional, as 
the Supreme Court undoubtedly will also; 
then, what becomes of the decision of the 
people's representatives, and of the small 
squad of demented negro maniacs of 
‘average ability?” Mr. Frelinghuysen 
talks the nonsense of a school-boy; and 
that is about the ‘‘ average’ of his ability. 
He was a shallow lawyer, and makes a 
worse statesman. 


—The article in this number of Tue 
Oup Gvuarp, on “The Destitution of the 
South,” is an able and perfectly reliable 
account of the “best government the 
world ever saw” in that portion of our free 
and happy country. It will be read with 
aching heart and fiery brain by all who 
have not had the common sentiment of 
manhood and justice erushed within them. 
It afflicts every good man with a sentiment 
of pain that the wretches who inflict these 
tortures upon the white people of the 
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South are allowed to live. If ever a set of 
tyrants and scoundrels forfeited the right 
to live, surely those are such. 


—In a late speech, somewhere in Ohio, 
Judge Thurman, United States Senator 
elect from that State, said: ‘‘Out of the 
gross product of the industry of the coun- 
try, the government takes from you seven 
hundred millions of dollars—that is, more 
than one-third of the whole gross product 
of the industry of the country.” And 
this is the luxury the people enjoy as a re- 
ward for having suffered themselves tobe 
drawn into a brutal war to make negroes 
their equals, under the bald fraud of ‘‘ sav- 
ing the Union.” 

—The Senate’s bill to remove disabili- 
ties to reconstruction would have better 
served the purpose of effectually removing 
all such “disabilities” by voting some 
hundred haiters for Congress. 


—Senator Wilson pronounced Senator 
Doolittle’s speech ‘‘ unpatriotic and inhu- 
man,” because it advocated, to some ex- 
tent, the liberty and rights of white men. 
Negroes are the only human beings worth 
looking after. 


—General Banks, in his Congressional 
report on the naturalization question, ‘akes 
occasion to praise the new German Union 
of several States, and says: ‘‘It seeks to 
hold the States together by consent, not by 
force ;” and, he adds, ‘‘the United States 
of America might adopt with profit many 
of its just and wise provisions.” We 
think so too. But what has General Banks 
been doing for the last seven years but 
to change this American Union from one 
of consent into one of force? The thin; 
he praises in the new German Union is 
precisely the thing he and his party have 
been trying to destroy in our own country. 
The freedom heso much admires at a dis- 
tance, he has been, and is still, doing his 
utmost to destroy at home. The Mongrel 
traitors to the government formed by our 
forefathers have murdered more than a 
million of men in perpetrating the mon- 
strous crime of turning this government 
from one of consent into one of force, Our 
doctrine is, that this government must be 
restore1 to the free basis of consent, or 
self-government ; and, therefore, that all 
which has been done by the force prineple 
must be repudiated and utterly wiped Ue 
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There is no other road back to the Union 
that dates from Washington’s time. The 
man who talks of restoring the Union 
without utterly ignoring all that the co- 
ereive and despotic principle of the war 
has done, certainly needs a new head as 
well as a new heart. If we are not permit- 
ted to say that such a man is a knave, we 
must be allowed to thiuk him a fool. Are 
these hard words? But are they not true? 
Who will, who dare, attempt to reconcile 
the coercive principle of military rule with 
the freedom of States? 


—The following extract from a private 
letter, written by a Democratic editor, ex- 
presses, we have no doubt, the sentiments 
of many who have heretofore inclined to 
follow what is called policy to the sacrifice 
of principle : 

“©C. Chauncey Burr, Esq. : 

‘¢ Dear Srr—I have been thinking that I 
owe you an apology. Several months ago, 
in one of your able leaders in Toe OLD 
Guarp, you declared that every Demo- 
cratic editor who spoke praisingly of Grant 
was simply aiding the Radical party, and 
adding io the popularity of its men, if not 
of its principles, At the time, I strongly 
demurred to your idea, but I now see that 
you were right, and I entirely wrong. In- 
deed Iam impelled to recant all my dis- 
agreement with your course during the 
war. You were right all the time, although 
I did not then think so. The result of the 
war is now seen to be so near what you all 
the time declared it would be, that it is 
but an act of justice in those who ventured 
to censure you to frankly confess that they 
were in error. I tor one own up. I pro- 
foundly regret that my course was not all 
the time, :ike yours, in opposition to the 
war. While lamenting secession, you de- 
elired that war was a worse evil, which 
would end not only in the destruction of 
the Union our fathers made, but in the 
loss of liberty, and in the utter demorali- 
z tion and impoverishment of the people. 
Again let me say you were right, and I am 
now, my dear sir, prepared to go the fall 
length of your present position in affirm- 
ing that there is no way out of our present 
limbo, but to retrace, as you express it, 
‘the whole fiery pata over which we have 
come into this place of death.’ ” 


We cannot give more space to our 
friend’s letter, but we rejoice, not so much 
that he at last approves of the course of 
Taz Oxvp Guan, as that the cause vf true 
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Democracy will, for the future, have in 
him an able defender. 


—We notice that ex-Governor Seymour, 
of Connecticut, is announced in several 
places to deliver a cours» of lectures on 
** Trans-Caucasia.” It is, we are sure, one 
of the most interesting and instructive lec- 
tures ever delivered before a popular au- 
dience. Gov. Seymour traveled through 
that country in 1858, and, while being a 
correct and cautious observer, no one pos- 
sesses @ purer diction. We rejoice to see 
gentlemen of his taste and ability called 
into the field of popuiar lecturing in this 
country. There is no way in which enter- 
tainment and instruction can be so happily 
combined as in the lecture-room, but un- 
fortunately in our country, for many years, 
the field has been mostly occupied by men 
of poor mental resources, and worse cha- 
racter. There have, of course, been some 
honorable exceptions, but the great majo- 
rity of our popular lectures have been in- 
sufferable jargon, or the wildest and most 
unprincipled partizan harangues, 

—Mr. Sumner declares that the negroes 
are ‘‘ progressing in education.”” We deny 
it. Let tue gentleman bring forward a 
single specimen of an educated negro, in 
the white man’s meaning of an e tucat:d 
man. We know that five thousand years 
have produced no such specimen. It is 
twenty years since Mr. Gliddon made this 
chal.enge: ‘‘Let any one quote to me one 
single line written by a negro worth re- 
membering.” Mahommed refused th» ne- 
groes the gift of prophecy on the ground 
that they were incapable of receiving or 
imparting education. He attributed the 
white and black races to a different origin 
or creation. He affirmed that difference in 
the intellectual an. moral nature of th» two 
races was as great as in the r physical cha- 
racteristics. And history has abundantly 
shown that the great Arabian philosopher 
was right. All efforts to educate negroes 
have been time and means thrown away, 
in a worse, or more useless undertaking 
than in attempting to educate Indians. All 
the senseless platitudes of the Senate cham. 
ber, on the subject of educating negroes, 
are proofs of the ignorance or the dishon- 
esty of those who use them, 
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GROVER & BAKER'S 


SEWING MACHINES 


Were Awarded the Highest Premiums at the State Fairs of 


NEW YORK, KENTUCKY, 
VERMONT, TENNESSEE, 
NEW JERSEY, MISSOURI, * 
PENNSYLVANIA, ALABAMA, 
OHIO; MISSISSIPPI, 
INDIANA, VIRGINIA, 
MICHIGAN, N. CAROLINA, 
WISCONSIN, CALIFORNIA, 
“IOWA, OREGON, 





AT THE FAIRS OF THE 


American Institute, Franklin Institute, Maryland Institute, Massachusetts Mechan- 
ics’ Association, Pennsylvania Mechanics’ Institute, St. Louis 
Agricultural and Mechanics’ Association, 


And at numerous Institutes and County Fairs, including all the Fairs at which they were exhibited the 
past three years. First Prizes have also been awarded these Machines at the bitions of 


LONDON, PARIS, DUBLIN, LINZ, BESANCON, BAYONNE, 8T. DIZIER, CHALONS, 
And they have been furnished, by special command, to the ‘ 


Empress of France, Empress of Austria, Empress ef Russia, Empress of Brazil, Queen 
ef Spein, end Queen of Bavaria. est 
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THE GROVER & BAKER ELASTIC-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 
ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


1. They sew direct from the spools, and require no rewinding of thread, 
2. They are more easily understood and used, and less liable to, derangement than other 
m e8. 

8. They are vapable of executing perfectly, without change of adjustment, a mach greater 

variety of work than other machines. ; 

4, The stitch made by these Machines is much more firm, elastic and durable, especially 
upon articles which require to be washed and ironed, than any other stitch. 

6. This stitch, owing to the manner in which the under thread is inwrought, is much the 
most plump and beautiful in use, and retains its pluapness and beauty even upon articles fre- 
quently washed and ironed until they are worn out. e 

6. The structure of the seam is such that, though it be cat or broken at intervals.ofjonly ‘a 
few s.itches, it will neither open, run, nor ravel, but remains firm-and durable. 

7, Unlike other ‘machines, these fasten both ends ‘of thetseam }by |their iown operation, 


8. With these Machines, while silk is used upon the rignt or face side of the seam, custon 
may be used upon the other side without lessening the strength or durability of the seam. 
This can be d~ne on no other machine, and is a great saving upon all articles stitched or made 
ap with silk. 

9. These Machines. in addition to their superior merits as instruments tor sewing, by a 
change of adjustment, easily learned and practiced, execute the most beautiful and permanent 
embroidery and ornamental work. 


GROVER & BAKER S. M. CO., 
j495 Broadway, ;New |York. 
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THE ONLY DEMOCRATIC MAGATINE PUBLISHED IN HE UNIVED $ 
Vol. 6. e 1868. 


THESOLD GUARD®* 


D Monthly BMiagazine, 


Devoted to Literature, Science and Art, and the Political Principles of 1776—1860. 


































C. CHAUNCEY BURR, Editor. 


Ly offering to the public the Prosprcrus for the Sixth Volume of Tur Op Gvuarp, the 
editor and publishers feel confident that no explanation of the character of the work is | 
needed. Besides the political matter, of great importance, bearing upon the principles | 
of the approaching Presidential Campaign, we shall publish a series of articles from the | 
} pen of Dr. Van Evrie, on the races of men, which will be illustrated bygbeantiful plates | 
ro of the different types of mankind. This new feature of the Magazine will greatly in- | 
crease the cost of publication, but no additional price will be charged subscribers, or, 
news agents. We have also had translated expressly for this Magazine, one of the most 
si f| . thrilling historical novels ever published in the Italian language, covering the 
: History of the Pall of the Italian States, under the horrible rule of Cesar Borgia, Duke 
of Valentino, written by Monreverps, which will, we are confident, excel in popular 
interest, any novel to be brought before the Jiastatenie public during the year 1868. 
Besides a thrilling love-plot, it unvails with a pen of fire, the terrible arts te | 
deeds which ny always resorts to in fastening its miseries upon jo ; 
ovel is most appropriately brought out in this country at the present time, and | = 
ke a profound sensation. Other great literary novelties will appear in | 
Volume of Tur Oip Gvaxp, which will, it is believed, render it even mort | 
to the fireside than its -cnaakavageere™ ; 
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or CASH IN ADVANCE. 
Ove Gopy, ois yenr, = - - - - - 


$3 00 
. ok, eo 8 a Oe 7 
for bewtet,- oe oe 
Five Copies, and ene to he getter-up of the om, - = - 14400 


Ten Copies, — as af - - =» 25 00 
Twenty Copies, ‘ “ * ° _ nt 
eee amr mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft on New York, PAYABLE TO THE ORDER OF THE PUBLISH- 


to bank notes, as, should the Order or Draft be lost or stolen, it can be renewed — loss. 
If If neither these can be procured, send United States or National Bank Notes, in Registered Lette 
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; The Mag is Acad when the term of subscription expires. It is not necessa x" give | 
\S notice of ~ ames te@Clubs at Club Rates. It is not required that all the members of a 
a be at the same sno Rt of 


Subscriptions m: esiseiiiah any number. When no time is 's specified, it will be understood that 
the subscriber Rand ‘fo begin with the January number, the first one of the volume, and back ‘numbers 








will be sent accordingly. 
s The poses on THE OLD Guarp is 24 cents a year, payable quarterly, semi-yearly or yearly, at the, office 
me where received; 
As THE Oxp Gv. back volumes can always be furnish ished. Vols. I. and II, at $2 50 





Vol. Iil., for oe wee ol IV., 1866, $4 00. Vol. v. 1867, $4 00. All post-paid. The Comple oa 
Set $16, postage paid. Single Copies, Twenty. -five cents, 


Ali letters should be addressed as follows : 


VAN EVRIE, HORTON & CO., Publishers, 162 Nassau St. N.Y. | 


A MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM,.—We willsend per express, carefully boxed, a Grover & Baker 
Sewine Macetns, to any one who will send us, at any one time, THIRTY SUBSCRIBERS to THE Otp 
GUARD, ai 00 each. The regular manufacturers’ price is $55. No such rans to circulate a 
su’ or Y MAGAZINE, and secure a first-class FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, - & gt offered. | oe 












pti be sent to different Post-Offices. 

















